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“But officer—when I told you I was 

just going to get a hat pretty enough 

for my new Ford, you said yourself 
THAT wouldn’t be easy!” 











DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY 


BORN OF UWOSEFULNESS 


Topay’s world wants beauty born of usefulness 
. . - form that follows function . . . lines that are 
pleasing and practical. 

By such modern standards, the 1937 Ford V-8 
is unmistakably beautiful. It’s wide, low, roomy. 
No horns, headlamps or spare tires break its 
smooth, clean curves. Every detail, inside and 


out, contributes to its distinguished design. a> Ford price in years and gives the grea est 


There’s beauty of another kind in its fine 


materials, precision workmanship, faithful 
vice. And beauty in its budget figures too! 

Both the improved 85-horsepower V-8 en; 
and the new 60-horsepower V-8 engine pro\ 
smooth performance with economy. 
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In fact, the “60” engine, optional in ! 


standard body types, makes possible the lov est 





gas mileage ever built into a Ford : 
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LETTERS 


AUTARCHY: Your article on Germany in 
the issue of Dec. 26 contained a very com- 
mon error in an uncommon word, which I 
m sure you would wish to correct. “Au- 
tarchy,” if the word is recognized at all, is 
a synonym of “autocracy”; it would be de- 
rived from the Greek atjtagyéw (autarcheo) 
“to be absolute ruler.” The word which 
the context of your article required is “au- 
tarky,” derived from the Greek attdoxero 
(autarkeia) meaning “self-sufficiency.” 
Ropert SAMUEL ROGERS 
Department of Classics 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Editorial Note: “Autarchy,” defined as meaning 
“absolute sovereignty; self-sufficiency,’ is listed in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. ‘‘Autarky”’ 
is not given at all. News-WeEeExk appreciates Mr. Rog- 
ers’ etymological correctness but acknowledges Web- 
ster as authority for standard usage. 


of one of the most sagacious, tolerant and 
greatest of those who have ruled over the 
tribes of men: 


. “And then it came that after the Caliph 
Ma’mun had transfixed with the clouds of his 
arrows all the rebellious men... he called 
to him his vizier and others whom Allah had 
favored to see the light of wisdom, and with 
these he set out to traverse the realm and 
learn how fared it in the administration of 
justice and whether the cadis [judges] of the 
courts went in the ways of Allah; for great 
was the heart of the Caliph Ma’mun who held 
that justice should be the same to slave and 
princeg, . . and he came to see that the high 
cadis of the Courts of Oppression were men 
upon whom the burden of years lay heavy, 
and that by reason of the infirmities of age 
their minds had come to be hard fixed to the 
outward words of the laws so that they could 
not see the spirit behind the words of the 
law, and they saw justice darkly as through 

















» a glass-of color and there was no youthful- 
ness of mind with them to bend the laws to 
_MA’MUN AND F. D. R.: Greetings: There the happiness of men... and the cadis were 
is NO power, nor strength save in Allah, oppressive to the welfare of the whole people 
7 Whose Prophet was Mahomet and none other . and the Congregation of Imans confirmed 
... In your issue of Feb. 13 much is said about _ the decree of the Caliph Ma’mun that all the 
F. R. in his attempt to purge the S. C. of old cadis of the Courts of Oppression and the 
men. The plaint is made that the Constitu- cadis of lesser courts be deposed with honor 
tion is inflexible to meet changing conditions. and largesse when there shall have come 
re Permit me to cite authority showing that a upon them years to the number of three score 
similar situation arose historically 1,100 years and five . . and it was as salt upon the heart 
ago and to show how it was met. I translate + of the Caliph Ma’mun to see that the cadis 
irom the celebrated jurist Bukhari, the most had set up their courts with pomp and splen- 
e authoritative of all the Islamic traditional- dor and many servants and administered 
ists, who tells how the Caliph Ma’mun saw justice in palaces... and the Caliph Ma’mun 
e ms evils of having old men sit as judges in decreed that the high cadis must forsake the 
i¢ courts until mentally fossilized ... Stop, palaces and sit before the gates of the cities 
tead, and ponder on the words of wisdom upon a stool each day and give forth justice 
that 1,100 years ago issued from the mouth to all alike . . . and the Caliph Ma’mun ex- 
e 
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Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Please send me FREE copy of “Fencing for 
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on the news is needed for 
a thorough understand- 
ing of current questiens. 
§ NEWS-WEEK gives you 
that perspective ... gives 
you the thorough know!l- 
edge of the trends and 
forees that write the ecur- 
rent headlines. Sub- 
3 seribe today te this es- 
sential magazine. 
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This Sanemer’ .. take this 104 day 


WORLD CRUISE — 


for just $1037 First Class— with 


guides and sightseein g included 


One hundred and four unforgettable days on a 

famed informal President Liner... and in Cuba 

and Panama, California, Hawaii, Japan, China, 

the Philippines, Malaya, India, Egypt, Italy and 

France...21 ports along a 26,000 mile Sunshine 

Route... for less than ten dollars per day First Class 
for everything! 


We know it sounds impossible 
that such a cruise can cost so little more than 
simply staying home. 

Yet these are the thrilling facts. 

Your $1037 First Class fare not only carries 
you around the world in honest American com- 
fort, but also covers every necessary shore cost 
in each of your foreign ports of call. 


This is a monastery in Penang 


On your President Liner, with its big play 
decks and outdoor swimming pool, aad ie 
friendly lounges, you'll have an airy outside 
stateroom ... choose endlessly from varied 
menus for your meals. 

In Havana and Panama’s exciting cities, in 
Honolulu, Japan’s Kobe, China’s Shanghai and 
Honeeet. the Philippines’ Manila, in Singa- 
pore and Penang in the Malay States, Ceylon’s 
Colombo, India’s Bombay, Egypt’s Port Said 
and Suezand Alexandria, in Naples and Genoa 
and Marseilles, guides and transportation and 
fees for sightseeing are all included in your fare. 
And your ship is always your hotel in port! 

Round the World President Liners ,the world’s 
only regular world-cruising ships, sai! every 


other week from New York, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco...and you may sail from any one. 


Vary Your Trip If You Like 
If you would like to cut your time away to 
only 85 days, sail from San Francisco, disem- 
bark at New York—eliminating only the cruise 
through the Panama Canal. 

If, on the other hand, you would like to have 
more time abroad, use the unequalled President 
Liner services to see the world exactly as you 
please! Stopover anywhere, visitashore or make 
sidetrips; continue when you are ready on the 
next or another of these almost identical ships. 


Even the pigeons are friendly in Japan 


Round the World fares without shore pro- 
gramme are from only $858 First Class, and 
these are good for two full years. Moreover, 
favorable exchange in most foreign countries 
makes stopovers amazingly inexpensive. 


Get Full Details Now 


Your own Travel Agent will be glad to tell you 
all about these President Liner cruises. Or write 
us for Book N3.Offices at 604 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles; 311 California St., San 
Francisco; 760 Stuart Building, Seattle ...and 
in other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines and 


AMERICAN 


Mail Line 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA * CALIFORNIA-ORIENT 
ROUND THE WORLD * SEATTLE-ORIENT 
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pressed a wish that the cadis would make the 
laws to bend, or even rend them when to do 
so would make for greater happiness of men 
. and the Congregation of the Imans Lave 
countenance to these things thouch some 
murmured and the cadis did murmur.” 
Note how parallel is Ma’mun logic With 
that of F. R., how simple was the Situation 
and how simple and direct the remedy. 
At-Forp Ign Roos 
Pious in el-Islam 
P. S.—I am one of lowly station engaged 
in raising horned beasts for marketing op 
iy lands here and surrounded by a popula. 
tion of Barbarians utterly devoid of culture 
Vanadium, N. M. 
In the Heathen Land of America. 


Editorial Note: According to Dr. A. Ji flery, ex. 
pert in Islamic writings at Union Theological S¢ minar 
and Columbia University, the foregoing is not from , 
Bukhari’s great book of Traditions, which, next to thy 
Koran, is the most important work in Islam. W hate, 
angle the quotation is viewed from, it is rem h 
/f genuine, a piece of Islamic writing unknown 1 
scholars comes from Vanadium, N. M. (population som 
25 souls). If a hoax, Al-Ford Ibn Roos is an inspired 
spoofer. For a number of years Alford Roos of Vang 
dium wrote letters to El Paso and Albuquerque news. 
papers. About the time that the Veterans of Futyy 
Wars organized at Princeton, he began writing a; 
Moslem. 


WAITING: In a recent article [Mar. 6] o: 
Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg of Austr 
uppearing in your magazine, you state th 
the Chancellor fell in love with a wido 
with four children and that now he is se¢ 
ing a divorce. You also compare the woman 
who happens to be Countess Fugger, to Mrs 
Simpson, a twice-divorced commoner with n 
religion. Countess Fugger (if you want 
true facts) is no divorcee: she is 
Catholic and is not suing for a divorce. 
is asking the archiepis opal courts for a 
nulment insomuch as there were impediments 
existing at the time of her marriage, whic! 
make it null and void. The decree of annul- 
ment has already been granted in Austria 
and now awaits Roman approval. 

CiiFForD J. Brenton 
Clarion, Pa, 
~ 


SINNERS: For a long time I have wanted to 
tell you what an exceptionally fine magazine 
News-WEEK is. To one who has a limited 
time for reading, News-Week is a haven of 
knowledge, with articles touching every phase 
of life, written in English everyone can un- 
derstand. 

Regarding the article “Implements,” page 
28, in the Feb. 6, 1937, issue of News-\WEEK, 
in the paragraphs under Tractors, I would 
like to call attention to an error. 

I have spent all my life on a North Dakota 
farm. A tractor costing $1,200 cannot plow 
200 acres a day. On the average, with the 
best effort one can plow only from 20 to 30 
acres a day with a four-bottom, and with the 
more modern Wheatland Disk Plow, 8-foot 
cut, one can plow from 35 to 45 acres a da) 

Otherwise, the article was perfect. 

GoTHoLp HERTZ 

Burt, N.D. 

@ ... You give the impression that tossing 
off 200 acres a day would be a simple task 
The largest rig I ever heard of was a steam- 
driven rig that pulled fourteen bottoms 
Traveling 24 hours per day in light soil, it is 
doubtful more than 150 acres could be cov- 
ered, 

A tractor farmer who hoped to plow 20! 
acres in an ordinary ten-hour day, wouldnt 
be lying in bed at 6 A.M., for it would take 
40 three-bottom, 14-inch plows to turn the 
soil and the draw-bar horsepower from tour 
teen regular farm tractors to furnish the 
power. 

A modern farmer with tractor and modern 
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but 


@ A manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of eye-glass lenses, disturbed 
by slow, costly collections, tried 
Long Distance calls to overdue 
customers. Tactful telephone dis- 
cussions with persons in author- 
ity brought prompt payment 
from seven of the first ten cus- 
tomers called. Toll charges were 
lessthan2 Yofthe$2500 collected. 


and 


@ A Missouri plumbing supply 
house reports that a large part of 
its business develops from “col- 
lect” Long Distance telephone 
calls made by customers and lists 
these figures for six successive 
months: 


NEWS-WEEK 


"LONG DISTANCE may be all right 
for BIG businesses - but not for ME 


also 


@ A chemical manufacturer in- 
sures full truck loads and speeds 
deliveries by systematic tele- 
phone calls. When orders are re- 
ceived for less than a full load, 
the sales department telephones 
the ordering concerns and other 
customers along the route for 
orders enough to fill the truck. 
Sales are increased and costs cut. 





another 


@ The partners in an advertising 
film firm have eliminated hit-or- 
miss sales trips by telephoning 
ahead for appointments. This 
secures more and better inter- 


zine , views, allows better planning of 
ited Business Telephone Cost + trips, reduces waiting time, avoids 
n of $ 711.48 again loahahie Sapa. ; 
cae 1456.03 useless visits. On a typical one- 
a. 1649.09 ® The division sales manager of week trip, 144 days were saved 
oan ae an electro-plating equipment at a telephone cost of $5.45. 

page 2619.09 company spends much of his 
art time in the field answering in- 

quiries. By telephoning his divi- 
kota sion office daily, he learns of new 
ed leads, follows them faster, often 
» i avoids expensive “back-track- 
the ing.”” Savings much more than 
foot cover telephone costs. 
day 
rZ 


Mase we? | ' 
aybe we’ve talked too much about how large companies use Long Distance telephone service. Some 


people may have the idea that small businesses don’t need it or can’t employ it economically.... 





Actually, businesses of all sizes have pretty much the same basic problems. And Long Distance 
‘n't is so fast, so convenient that it saves just as many days and dollars in proportion 


the for small businesses as it does for big businesses. ...A few actual instances are given 





above. You can probably apply Long Distance to your own business just as profitebly. 
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use VITALIS and the 


“60-SECOND WORKOUT!” 


N ANY enterprise—business or social— 

the well-groomed man usually comes 
through with flying colors! And nothing 
so adds to good grooming as healthy, well- 
kept hair—hair with the look of life. That’s 
why men who are careful of their appear- 
ance acclaim Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout’ 

It’s amazing how Vitalis stimulates cir- 
culation—loosens that tight, dry skin—en- 
courages the flow of necessary oils. 

You'll be proud of your hair after you’ ve 
used Vitalis—proud of its healthy lustre, 
so different from that “patent-leather” 
shine. Loose dandruff goes. Vitalis and 
massage helps promote the 
health and looks of your 
hair. Take the sensible way 
to improve your appearance. 

Start your “60-Second Work- 
out” today. 


VITALIS 


ME 
© 50 seconps to rub—circula- 
tion quickens—needed oil is re- 
placed—your hair has a chance! 


LO waa 
© 10 sECONDS to comb and 
brush—your hair has a lustre 
but no objectionable “patent- 
leather” look. 


ASK YOUR BARBER for genuine Vitalis 
in the new sanitary Single-Application 
Sealtube. Where you see this seal, you 
ore assured the same genuine Vitalis 
you use at home. 


HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 
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three-bottom plow considers himself luck, 
to turn 15 acres in an ordinary day, and | be. 
lieve any farmer will substantiate this state. 
ment, 
L. P. 
Editor 


Cass 


Ravenna News 
Ravenna, Neb. 


Editorial Note: Optimism and faith may be 
virtues; at times they are sins. The sinners: an opti. 
mistic News-WEEk writer and News-WEEK checker, 
who took his statement on faith. a 


BRILLIANT: Have been a subscriber 
your brilliant weekly for three or more 
And I would say that each succeeding nip. 
ber is growing so much better, that r: 
would hatdly care to do without it. In 
words, I would be at a loss as to where to 
to get all important news in as brief : 

You know, it is a consolation to be ah] 
keep in touch with this rapidly changi1 
perhaps over-civilized world through t] 
curate reporting and news interpret 
News-Week. Sort of a stabilizer, as 
in «ll the confusion of “this and that 

Don VAN 


Daldwinsville, N.Y 


FAIR: It is with unusual satisfacti 
|! read in a recent issue of News-\Week 
0] your fair and forthright comment 
enforced retirement of Dean Brate1 
\Washington Cathedral. 

ALBERTINE Scue 

New York City 

© 


MUSICOGRAPHY: 
pearing in your issue of Feb. 20 (page 
concerning a music typewriter in Germar 


Regarding an article aj 


We have been a fairly constant reader of 
News-WEEK for some time and... are 
the impression that you consider this 
chine something entirely new .. . 

Since the invention of the typewriter 
have been no less than a hundred 
typing devices patented in various p 
the world, and many of them reached 
iiarketing stage. 

There is, however, only one complete 
practical music typewriter on the American 
market today. This machine 
the writer) is manufactured by Re 
Rand, Inc. and is distributed in the 
States by the National Typrint Co. The 
vice, which types every music sign as we 
alphabet and numerals, has been on the 1 
ket for over a year and is being used by 1 
leading musicians and organizations 


(de velope 1 by 


I nit 


This company is also distributor for 
Rundstatler “Nototyp” (music typewriter 
machine in this country,—the one ment 
in your article. Although the various 1 
of the Rundstatler are slightly 
operation than the Remington, the Ger 
keyboard does not contain the alphabet 
writing words to music. 


laste! 


Incidentally, the Royal and Corona 
panies also manufacture typewriters equipped 
for music, which carry the most essential 
characters. We also handle these machines 

You may rely upon the above information 
as accurate inasmuch as it is the result of 
several years of research, engineering, and 
marketing experience of the writer, who has 
spoken to a number of groups and organiza 
tions on what is considered a new field prom- 
ising an active future. We call it “electro- 
mechanical musicography.” 

NATIONAL TypPRINT CO 
C. W. McClay 
President 

Hollywood, Calif, 











LAW, NOT MEN 


HE more the Attorney General and others say in 

defense of the President’s Court proposal, the more 
evident it becomes that the President himself is its best 
exponent. To me, his fireside talk was one of the most 
moving public statements he has ever made. If he 
wins, it will be on that note of soft persuasion. 

At the Victory Dinner, Mr. Roosevelt lumped to- 
gether all those who oppose his plan. They were, he 
cried, defeatist enemies of progress. The obvious in- 
accuracy and unfairness of that charge made it fall of 
its own weight, and the subsequent fireside chat took 
note of the opposition of that great number, including 
myself, who have a record of support for New Deal 
measures too obvious to be ignored. We were the 
“second group,” who “honestly believe the amendment 
process is the best.” 

Thirty-five hundred words of the forty-one hundred 
words of his speech preceded that appeal to his pro- 
gressive but doubting friends. With these thirty-five 
hundred words, a progressive can scarcely disagree. 

That curative measures have flowed from his leader- 
ship, that more national laws are needed to supplement 
them, that three successive elections have shown that 
\mericans believe in the soundness of his objectives, 
that our Constitution was not intended to impose rigid 
limitations upon progressive legislation in the public 
interest, that the Supreme Court should use every effort 
to make the Constitution a living charter, that this 
Court as a whole has held too narrow a view of con- 
gressional power, that “we must find a way to take an 
appeal from the Supreme Court to the Constitution 
itself’—all of these propositions the progressive op- 
ponents of his plan accept in full measure. 


T is his choice of a remedy which has caused pro- 

gressives to oppose him. They oppose him not only 
because they believe that his plan violates the demo- 
cratic tradition, but because they are convinced that 
his remedy is no remedy at all. 

“Our difficulty with the Court today,” said the Pres- 
ident, “rises not from the Court as an institution but 
from the human beings within it.” But the fact is that 
even if the Court consisted solely of Brandeises, Stones 
and Cardozos, the Court would still be compelled to 
hold that the Constitution did not give Congress the 
power to regulate such essentially “local” matters as 
“mining, manufacturing or growing crops.” 

Let us suppose, however, that it is entirely accurate 
to say that our trouble rises from the human beings 
within the Court. How would the President remedy 
the defect? By the selection of other human beings 
to sit on the Court reading their personal economic 
predilections into the law. And, presumably, when 
their predilections become “outmoded,” newer men 
will be found to read newer new definitions of liberty 
into the law—certainly a strange way to achieve “a 
government of law, not men.” 

We who “honestly believe” in the purposes of the 
President but oppose the packing of the Court, cannot 
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By RAYMOND MOLEY 


help but see in this course the perpetuation of a basic 
wrong. We would be less than honest if we did not 
point out that the time has come to stop straining this 
or that clause of the Constitution, to end legalistic hair- 
splitting and to say exactly what powers we want to 
give to the Federal government to enable it to deal with 
the conditions of modern economic life. We would be 
deceivirig ourselves if we looked upon this proposal as 
more than a flimsy expedient. We would be misleading 
the public if we permitted it to believe that packing the 
Court would actually further the humane purposes to 
which the public has subscribed. 


O us the President last week replied that he has 

adopted his plan because (1) a constitutional 
amendment would take too long, (2) those who favor 
amendment cannot agree upon an amendment and 
(3) even if an amendment were passed its meaning 
would depend upon the judges. 

What are the facts? 

(1) As to time: Two years ago when the NRA de- 
cision plainly foreshadowed the AAA and other ad- 
verse decisions, many of us publicly advocated an 
amendment enlarging the powers of Congress or limit- 
ing the veto power of the Court. For the two years 
now lost by the President’s failure to take any steps in 
that direction, he cannot escape responsibility. But 
even now, there is no reason to believe that an amend- 
ment could not be ratified within eighteen months at 
the outside. Were the President to use his prestige, his 
persuasiveness and the immense power of his political 
machine to speed ratification of an amendment by con- 
ventions, certainly 36 of the 46 states which he so tri- 
umphantly carried in the election would line up behind 
him. Surely there is as much sentiment for his objec- 
tives now, as there was for repeal in 1933. 

(2) As to lack of agreement on a specific amend- 
ment: President Roosevelt is the one unifying force 
among the liberals of this country. His is the responsi- 
bility for the failure to induce agreement on an ameni- 
ment. Having left the progressives to their disparate 
ways by taking a course that none of them contem- 
plated, he cannot in justice condemn their confusion. 

(3) As to the inadequacy of amendment: Does the 
President mean that we shall have no more amend- 
ments to the Constitution? Does he mean that in the 
future there will be change to meet the changing times 
only through interpretation? Is the Constitution al- 
ways to be what the judges say it is? Is our constitu- 
tional destiny, from generation to generation, to be 
vested in a long succession of reinvigorated courts? 
These are the clear inferences to be drawn from his 
statement that “Even if an amendment were passed . . . 
its meaning would depend upon the kind of justices 
who would be sitting on the Supreme Court bench.” 
And if we accept these inferences, then we are indeed 
abandoning the idea of “a government of law, not 
men,” of a written Constitution outlawing personal 
government, protecting minority rights and defining the 
limits of governmental power. Then we are indeed sur- 
rendering the principle of constitutional government. 
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New York City added 300 International tractors to its snow-removal fleet this 
past winter. Since 1927 New York has put 600 Internationals into this service. 


The smaller International wheel tractor, the I-12, a compact unit for fast service 
in cramped areas. Shown here hauling pulp paper from warehouse to shipside. 


The powerful TD-40 TracTracTor, a Diesel crawler, delivering pertormance, 
efficiency, and economy on a construction project. 


The heart of this tractor servicing the Zephyr is one of - 
the 12 International power units. Power unit sizes 
range up to 110 max. h. p. Gasoline, Diesel; 
4 and 6-cylinder. International 
power cuts cost on count- 
less jobs. 
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ARE NEEDED 
Specify 
INTERNATIONAL 
POWER 


@ Under cover, behind the scenes, off the beaten 
path, or maye right out in front of you—International 
Tractors and International-powered Equipment on 
the job! A heavy share of the world’s heavy work is 
handled more rapidly and more profitably with Inter- 
notional Harvester cooperation. 

When you need mobile or stationary industria 
power, call in the world’s largest tractor builder. Call 
on our 35-year experience. See what our line of 
TracTracTors (crawlers), wheel tractors, and power 
units can do to fit your needs exactly. See what our 
great network of service has to offer. International 
industrial dealers and Company-owned branches 
are reacy to advise you on any power problem. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


By Aft Left: The smaller TraciracTor, International T-20, 

- ona logging operation. Exclusive International 
design makes the TracTracTors the most 
accessible, most easily serviced crawler 
tractors on the market. 
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SPAIN « Peace-Loving Powers Put the War in a Steel Cage; 


‘Mussolini’s Moors’ Arrive in Time to Improve the Big Show 


Red and green lights moved; sirens wailed in the dark- 
ness. It was midnight, Mar. 13. In the stormy Bay of 
Biscay and in the treacherously calm Mediterranean, half 
a hundred men-of-war—British, French, German, Italian— 
slipped to appointed positions off Spain’s 2,500 miles of 
coast line. 

They formed part of the first army and navy interna- 
tional police force ever set in motion. Its job: to prevent 
further British, French, German, Italian, and Russian men 
and supplies from entering Spain by any of its ports or 
over the French or Portuguese borders. After seven months 
of bickering for advantage, the five powers and their 22 
satellites on the London Nonintervention Committee had 
agreed to quarantine the war-diseased peninsula. 


But in the land of Cervantes, British, American, Irish, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, and other 
technicians, aviators, mercenaries, adventurers, and simple 
victims of false promises continued their criminal activi- 
ties in the name of Universal Democracy—or Law and 
Order, as the case might be. Steadily their numbers had 
increased in what started eight months ago as a military 
putsch, broke into modernity’s most brutal civil massacre, 
then degenerated into an unofficial international war. 


Last week the Fascist allies, led by ambitious Italy and 
silently abetted by imperial Britain, turned on full pressure 
to break down the remnants of Red resistance. Despite 
Generalissimo Jose Miaja’s spectacular defense of Madrid, 
they expected soon to lay hands on the Bank of Spain— 
which reputedly still harbors more than half of that coun- 
try’s $700,000,000 gold hoard. The Fascists’ ace cards 
showed as follows: 

INTERVENTION: Worried by German belligerence and dis- 
turbed internally, Russia ceased sending material aid to the 
Spanish Reds late last year. Soon after that, for analogous 
reasons, France turned cool. (Last month scores of dis- 
heartened French volunteers demanded repatriation. ) 


This left the field to the Fascists. Germany started ship- 
ping an unofficial expeditionary force to copper-rich Span- 
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ish Morocco, but a combined Anglo-French roar made the 
Fuehrer change his mind. 


Nevertheless, the Reich general staff continued using 
Spain as a testing ground for armaments: aviation neo- 
phytes flew for Franco in two-week shifts—and found Rus- 
sian aircraft surprisingly agile; artillery experts set up anti- 
aircraft batteries, the most efficient yet tried out—and re- 
ported travel over rough Spanish roads damaged their 
accuracy; tacticians carefully studied the effect of tanks 
and flame throwers—to discover that in some cases cavalry 
alone could turn defeat into victory. 


But the White Generalissimo, checked at Madrid and 
harassed elsewhere by Red raiders, cried for infantry. Ben- 
ito Mussolini answered. In the few weeks preceding agree- 
ment on a neutral blockade, ships filled with hastily mus- 
tered Italian jobless crowded into Cadiz. This startled 
hundreds of the volunteers, who thought they had been called 
to till the fabulous loam of Ethiopia. 

Result of these_events: the supposedly airtight blockade 
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Captured Fascists: Waiting for the firing squad 


left Francisco Franco with a marked 
advantage in manpower, experts, and 
modern war devices. 


SuppLies: Though he attacked Ma- 
drid’s morale with air raids, the Dicta- 
tor-designate did not propose to con- 
quer the capital by razing it with ar- 
tillery. Instead he bent his strategy 
on drawing out the defenders and beat- 
ing them in the open, to surround the 
city and starve # into submission. In 
this plan also, the blockade promised 
to help him: the Whites, occupying 
more than half the peninsula (see 
white area on map), held most of the 
food-producing provinces. Every day 
the defenders came closer to famine. 


POLITICS: Single command over all 


Rightist Spain, and choice of attack 
along 1,200 miles of battle fronts, gave 
Franco further advantage. His iron 
army hand, if not always his ideology, 
welded the various factions—from 
Carlist zealots to Catholic republicans 
—into a cooperative mass. 


The same could not be said for the 
defenders. In particular, rich indus- 
trial Barcelona gave Madrid lukewarm 
support: autonomous Catalonia, eager 
to save its factories and plantations 
from the ravages of war, could not be 
expected to offer real resistance once 
Franco sat firmly on the Castilian 
highlands. 


Sead War: Barcelona also kept a 
wary eye on the German and Italian 
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warships now on patrol off its Shores 
Already suspected of aiding the White, 
covertly, these now had the right to act 
in the open. 

But the blockade added only slightly 
to Franco’s mastery of the coasts. This 
he owed largely to the loyalty of tw, 
1936 warships, the 10,000-ton 33-knot 
cruisers Canarias and Baleares—potp 
armed with 8-inch guns and theoretica}. 
ly able to blast the rest of the Spanisp 
Navy off the water. 

Efficient international espionage als, 
helped. How well, the mysterious fate 
of the Mar Cantabrico last week }j. 
lustrated. This 6,000-ton freighter 
launched at Bilbao in 1930 and nameq 
after the Bay of Biscay (which the 
Romans called Mare Cantabricum), be. 
gan a. front-page career two months 
ago in New York. 

There Red agents loaded it with 37 
rheumatic American planes— including 
the Lady Peace, in which Harry Rich- 
man and Dick Merrill sputtered over 
the Atlantic last September; 1,050 ma- 
chine guns, 42,000,000 cartridges, and 
other war materials making a total of 
500 tons. The Mar Cantabrico slipped 
past Ambrose Light just two days be- 
fore President Roosevelt signed a law 
forbidding the sale of arms to partici- 
pants in a civil war. 

Its captain commanded only in name. 
The Red crew, which actually ran the 
ship, shot him at sea as a spy suspect. 
They perpetrated this useless murder 
after an arms agent had warned them 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico—where they had 
taken on further supplies: ‘‘You’ll nev- 
er make port. The Italians have their 
eye on you.” 

In mid-Atlantic, painters went to 
work. When it reached European wa- 
ters, the Cantabrico resembled a Brit- 
ish freighter. Mar. 8, French coastal 
stations picked up: “S.O.S. fire aboard. 
Sinking. Adda.” Four British war- 
ships and a small fleet of French vessels 
breasted the Bay of Biscay’s combers to 
save the Adda, just out from Liverpool. 

Instead they found the Canarias, 
which wigwagged: ‘We have sunk the 
Mar Cantabrico. Taken on crew. All 
well.” 


General Franco’s family cheered 
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Lanp War: The Cantabrico incident 
sank out of notice beside a Valencia 
government complaint to the League of 
Nations: Italy, without declaring war, 
had invaded Spain! Four Fascist divi- 
sions—80,000 men—threatened Madrid 
oa the north! Prisoners had been tak- 
en: by the Duce’s will, they swore, 
spain would become a Fascist State 
in “two or three months”! 

The news burst simultaneously with 
Franco’s fifth great offensive against 
the metropolis. The first, last Novem- 
per, almost carried him into the city. 
premier Largo Caballero and his Min- 
isters fled to Valencia. But at the elev- 
enth hour Russian tanks and an inter- 
national brigade of anti-Fascists, com- 
manded by seasoned soldiers, checked 
the advancing Foreign Legion and 
Moors. 

Franco re-formed his lines and asked 
for support. But his Fascist allies, 
Germany and Italy, wanted to keep the 
Spanish omelette sizzling for their own 
political ends—they gave Franco just 
enough help to keep him going. His 
next two offensives gave him a slight 
salient between Madrid and the Guad- 
arrama Mountains, where a dangerous 
Red force stubbornly holds Leon Pass 
(over which Napoleon slid down into 
Madrid in 1808.) 

In the fourth offensive, last month, 
Franco’s Moorish cavalry charged 
across a partly wrecked Jarama River 
bridge and carried the White lines with- 
in artillery reach of the Madrid-Valen- 
cia highway. (The Reds continued get- 
ting supplies over a detour.) 

By this time Madrid’s motley horde 
had become a disciplined, veteran army. 
Repeated air raids had stiffened, not 
broken, its morale: the sight of their 
women and children writhing in death 
agony outside their flaming homes gave 
the defenders superhuman courage. 

This told last week against the green, 
uninspired mercenaries of “General 
Mangini.” An earth-shaking air bom- 
bardment of Madrid and its surround- 
ing villages heralded the Italian offen- 
sive. The push started Mar. 8, from 
Siguenza, 70 miles north of the metrop- 
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Reds defeated Italians (arrow) at Guadalajara 


olis. Its objective: to drive the Reds 
out of the rugged hills protecting the 
ancient Moorish city of Guadalajara 
(valley of Stones). From this point, 
the victors would strike across easy, 
rolling plains, join a force coming up 
from the Jarama sector, and encircle 
Madrid. 

On a front 15 miles wide the Fas- 
cists struck with 96 warplanes, a fleet 
of light tanks, motorized artillery, and 
—for the first time in the Spanish war 
—armored motorcycles. With an en- 
veloping movement reminiscent of 
Ethiopian war tactics, the Mangini 
column reported “fantastic advances” 
on its right and left wings. 

Even in the center, to which General 
Miaja had rushed his choice foreign 


troops, the Italians advanced 28 miles 
by lightning rushes which kept the 
enemy constantly on the move. Mar. 12 
they had almost reached the outskirts 
of Guadalajara. 

Then, braving occasional snow flur- 
ries, a storm of Red planes—swallow- 
quick French Dewoitines and bristling 
Soviet bombers—pounced on “Musso- 
lini’s Moors.” The results surprised 
even the craziest, most dive-drunk 
Irish pilot. On the muddy ground be- 
low them they saw an army break, by 
companies, and run. 

The Fascist peasants ran so fast that 
they covered one mile before regular 
troops stopped them and blocked a Red 
counterattack. 


PICTURES —— 
Forever in quest of adventure— 
Don Quixote now flaunts Red flag 
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With crude commodities as short 
As spokesmen of the Reich report, 
How can the Fatherland afford 
To ship von Ribbentrop abroad? 


Published last week in the Liberal 
New Statesman and Nation, this jingle 
about Germany’s Ambassador, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, made Londoners laugh. 
They confidently attributed its author- 
ship to a Fascist practical joker— 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italy’s Foreign 
Minister and Mussolini’s son-in-law. 

The rhyme recalled another anti- 
Nazi quip credited to the Duce’s right- 
hand man. Before the arrival of a 
widely heralded Reich delegation to 
Rome, Jan. 13, Ciano asked German 
Ambassador Ulrich von Hassell: “Is 
there really a fat shortage in Ger- 
many?” Getting an affirmative reply, 
the Foreign Minister solemnly inquired: 
“Then how can Germany afford to ex- 
port Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering ?”’ 

Last week von Ribbentrop returned 
to the Court of St. James’s after some 
“crude” diplomacy transacted in the 
Reich. Mar. 1, in an address to Nazis 
attending Leipzig’s Spring Fair, the 
Ambassador had blustered: ‘The for- 
mer German colonies will either be re- 
turned by agreement or will come back 
with the help of the German people’s 
own strength’—in other words, by 
force. 

This threat scarcely improved von 
Ribbentrop’s chances of success in his 
newest diplomatic task—to promote 
London’s acceptance of Adolf Hitler’s 
plans for preserving Western European 
peace. 

Last week Berlin and Rome sent sim- 
ilar replies to Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden’s Nov. 19 inquiries about 
replacing the 1925 Locarno pact. 

Pending publication of details, observ- 
ers guessed the import of Berlin’s ten- 
tative proposal: a strictly localized non- 
aggression pact between France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany, guaranteed by 
Britain and Italy. Such a treaty would 
operate outside the League. 

Logical assumption: an unfavorable 
British reaction. 


REBUKE: While London-Berlin friend- 
ship wavered, German-American rela- 
tions touched a postwar low. For the 
first time since Hitler rose to power four 
years ago, Washington took official note 
of Nazi press attacks on America. 

A brief but explosive sequence of 
events led up to the State Department’ s 
action: 

Addressing American Jewish Con- 
gress women in New York, Mayor Fio- 
rello Henry La Guardia referred to 
Hitler as a “brown-shirted fanatic who 
is menacing the peace of the world.” 

Next day Berlin protested to Wash- 
ington—a step that caused Secretary 
Hull to express the American Govern- 
ment’s. “very earnest regrets.” 

















GERMAN Y: Jingles and Jibes Enliven Nazi Week; 


Benjamin Franklin Turns Tables on Fascist Forgers 


Meanwhile, -Berlin’s controlled press, 
not content with branding La Guardia 
“a dirty Talmud Jew ... a filthy char- 
acter ...a master gangster,’”’ denounced 
the United States as a place of “‘black- 
mail and corruption ... kidnapings... 
and 12,000,000. starving unemployed.” 


First to demand that the United 
States protest Nazi fulminations was 
Mrs. Stephen S. Wise, American Jew- 
ish Congress women’s president and 
wife of New York’s Rabbi Wise. She 
called Secretary Hull’s attention to a 
statement in Der Angriff, Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels’ personal 


ACME 


Ernst ‘Putzi’ Hanfstaengl : 
‘Gin: The drink of heroes’ 


newspaper, describing La Guardia as a 
“pimp and procurer” who had insulted 
the Fuehrer before 1,000 “women of 
the streets.” 

Secretary Hull had already decided 
that Nazi mudslinging had overstepped 
all bounds. Acting on Washington in- 
structions, Ambassador William E. 
Doid lodged an “emphatic comment” 
with the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Berlin correspondents paraphrased 
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Dodd’s oral rebuke: “The American 
Government and people were unable to 
understand the sweeping, vituperative, 
and unfounded . . . attacks on Ameri. 
can institutions and womanhood that 
had appeared in the Reich press ., » 

Next day, Foreign Minister Baron 
Constantin von Neurath presented Am. 
bassador Dodd with an “explanation” 
containing neither apologies nor regrets, 

Semi-official Nazi sources revealeq 
that “the American diplomat was re. 
minded that the calumny La Guardia 
uttered was bound to preduce an yp. 
derstandable general resentment .. . 
An insult to the American nation was 
by no means intended...” 


‘PRopHeEcY’: Nazi editors who had 
headlined Berlin’s protest to Washing. 
ton—also Hull’s “regrets’’—completely 
ignored the State Department’s counter- 
move. Instead, they sought to encour. 
age anti-Semitism in the United States 
by a startling extract from American 
“history.” 

This consisted of an alleged Constitu- 
tional Convention address made by 
Benjamin Franklin shortly before his 
death in 1770. The “‘speech” contained 
a proposal that Jews be constitution- 
ally excluded from the United States. 


Franklin had hazarded a “prophecy” 
to back this project: “I warn you, gen- 
tlemen, that if you do not exclude the 
Jews forever, your children and your 
children’s children will curse you in 
their graves.” 

Investigation quickly exposed the 
truth. First published in 1934 by the 
Silver Shirts—short-lived semi-secret 
Fascist organization launched in Ashe- 
ville, N.C., four years ago—the “expose” 
had attracted the attention of the his- 
torian, Charles A. Beard. After months 
of exhaustive research among Frank- 
lin papers, Beard declared the docu- 
ment a “barefaced forgery.” 

He added: “Strange to say, the only 
racial immigration which Franklin 
feared was the influx of Germans—he 
wrote in 1753: ‘Not being used to liber- 
ty they do not know how to make mod- 
est use of it’!” 


PUTZI: Career of Nazi Court Jester 
Comes to Sad End With Joke on Him 


Reichswehr machine guns blazed, and 
a score of Brown Shirts dropped to the 
pavement. Fourteen remained still. 
But Adolf Hitler, who had only wrenched 
his shoulder, got up and ran. 


It was Nov. 9, 1923. His beerhall 
putsch having failed, the future Fuehrer 
fled Munich. He found refuge in the 
Bavarian mountain cottage of a wealthy 
Harvard graduate, Ernst Franz Sedg- 
wick Hanfstaengl—whose Americal- 
born wife, Helene Niemeyer of Long 
Island, helped nurse the injured shoul- 
der. 

Three days later, police ferreted out 
Handsome Adolf and hauled him to 
prison. Freed after six months—during 
which he wrote Mein Kampf—the spir- 
itually starved National Socialist eval- 
gelist made a beeline for Hanfstaeng!’s 
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Munich home. He burst into it with the 
plea: “Play me the third act of ‘Tris- 
tan’!” Hanfstaengl’s hammerlike fin- 
gers obeyed. 

Ten years passed. The Wagner-wor- 
shiping demagogue became German 
chancellor. To his pianist he gave 
the job of handling foreign correspond- 

ts. 

"saat week, although no longer in the 

ost, Hanfstaengl supplied reporters 
with a thrilling yarn: he was missing. 
That he had long since fallen out of 
favor with Hitler, all knew. But it came 
as a shock that neither government of- 
fcials nor his family could give his ad- 
dress. 

A little snooping soon revealed that 
he had been dispatched to Spain last 
month. Before leaving, he had warned 
friends: “I’m afraid there’s something 
phony about this special mission of 
mine.” Correspondents prepared to 
cable obituaries. 


Purzt: Hanfstaengl’s father, a rich 
Munich art dealer, and his mother— 
daughter of General Sedgwick, Civil 
War Union commander—nicknamed 
their son “Putzi.” 


In 1905 they sent him to Harvard, 


where the tag stuck. His 6-foot-2-inch, 
boxcar build got him on the varsity 
crew. A bull-like voice guaranteed his 
success aS cheerleader. Exuberant af- 
fability secured his admission to the 
Hasty Pudding Club. 


After Putzi graduated—one year be- 
fore John Reed, America’s fabled Com- 
munist hero—he went to work in his 
father’s Fifth Avenue art gallery. The 
New York Harvard Club knew him as 
a demon musician, whose mighty 
thumping once smashed the club piano. 

But the war darkened Hanfstaengl’s 
life in pro-Ally New York. Friends 
drifted away. In the Harvard Club bar, 
Putzi toasted the Lusitania’s torpedoing. 
A blow stretched him on the floor and 
started the bloodiest brawl in that 
paneled room’s history. When the Uni- 
ted States entered the war, Hanfstaengl 
refused to fly a flag from his shop, and 
Elihu Root’s influence alone saved him 
from internment camp. 

In 1921, back in Munich, he chanced 
to hear a speech by Hitler. The Valkyri- 
an phrases at once enchanted him, and 
he became a violent Nazi. In his draw- 
ing room he introduced the ex-paper- 
hanger to Munich society. 


Besides soothing Hitler’s insomnia 
with Wagner and Beethoven, Putzi 
wrote the melody for the official Horst 
Wessel song, dedicated an orchestral 
suite to the Nazi apostle, and wrote a 
tune called “Close Your Eyes and Open 
Your Heart.” 

Outspoken, flippant comments gained 
Hanfstaengl the title of Court Jester. 
He amused the Fuehrer, but other Nazi 
officials scored up his jibes for future 
reckoning. 


Cass Day: In the role of Court Jes- 
ter, Putzi delighted New York ship re- 
Porters three years ago: “I have to 
Work very hard. So one day I said to 
Hitler: ‘Hitler, I want to go to my class 
day at Harvard. What about it?’ 
What,’ said he, ‘you’re going to leave 
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President Alessandri: Another exile? 


work?’ A few days later I asked again. 
He smiled, and I knew it was all right.” 

In Cambridge, Putzi further obliged 
newspaper men: “I went to a baseball 
game. Magnificent! What speed! What 
throwing! What sliding! . .. Gin! 
That is my favorite drink! Gin! The 
drink of heroes! . I didn’t come 
here to fool anyone. I came here to 
fool around!” 

Next day during Harvard Stadium 
festivities, Putzi ‘fooled around,” hap- 
pily saluting ‘his rollicking classmates 
—who obligingly goose-stepped with 
the Hero. Four burly Massachusetts 
State Troopers, self-consciously dis- 
guised as ’09 graduates, protected him 
from screaming women agitators who 
chained themselves to the Harvard 
Yard’s iron fence in protest against his 
presence. 

Putzi didn’t mind the proletarians. 
But Harvard saddened him by refusing 
to accept a $10,000 scholarship from 
“an enemy of academic freedom.” 

Hanfstaengl returned to Berlin to 
find his jokes had backfired. Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, victim of many of 
the bristly-haired jester’s taunts had 
the last laugh. At the Nazis’ Nurem- 
berg convention seven months ago, the 
slick, waspish little Propaganda Min- 
ister appropriated Hanfstaengl’s job. 
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CHILE: Jew Frightens Radicals 
By Announcing Nazi Pilgrimage 


Chile’s 500,000 voters first elected 
Arturo Alessandri President in 1920. 
Since then this tough descendant of an 
Italian Ambassador to Santiago has 
alternated between the Presidency and 
periods of exile imposed by’ swash- 
buckling Dictators. 

Last week the big-eared, rosy-nosed 
veteran faced one more threat from a 
would-be Dictator. 


Two months ago Parliament slapped 
through a bill for the “defense of de- 
mocracy,” which curtailed civil and po- 
litical rights. Pinkish Radical party 
members of Alessandri’s coalition Cabi- 
net threatened to resign, and Conserva- 
tives made this an excuse to demand 
that the President throw the Pinks out 
of the government. Alessandri per- 
suaded both factions to postpone their 
fight until last week’s Parliamentary 
elections. 

The Radicals provided their enemies 
with a ready-made issue by allying 
themselves with Popular Front opposi- 
tion parties, whose mainstay is the 
Communistic Chilean Federation of 
Labor. It was then easy for the great 
landowners to make their droves of de- 
vout Catholic peasants feel the cold 
breath of atheistic Moscow. 


Since peasants predominate in the 
little-industrialized country, Church and 
landowners last week handily defeated 
the Popular Front, winning a majority 
of twelve in the Chamber of Deputies 
and five in the Senate. 


Conservatives waited confidently for 
Alessandri to oust the Radicals from 
his cabinet. But the 69-year-old Presi- 
dent refused. Immediately, Finance 
Minister Gustavo Ross resigned. The 
short, marble-eyed, Catholicized Jew— 
Santiago’s greatest financial manipula- 
tor—was reputedly the Cabinet’s strong 
man and leader of the compact Irish- 
English-Spanish-descended aristocracy. 

Leftists received this news with de- 
light—until they learned that Ross 
planned a visit to Berlin soon. This 
coincided painfully with rumors that 
the reactionaries’ strong man was the 
chief supporter of Chile’s growing Nazi 
party, headed by Don Jorge Gonzales 
von Marees. Last week it elected three 
Deputies from Southern provinces, 
which are dominated by Germans. 

Some Chileans feared Alessandri 
might start on another journey abroad 
when his former Finance Minister re- 
turns from Berlin. 


e 
FRANCE: Deputies Give Support 
To Blum; Rightist Wife Objects 


In 1933 Leon Blum, a widower, mar- 
ried his secretary; and Therese Pereira 
has remained the French Socialist lead- 
er’s closest: aide and adviser. When- 
ever he addresses Parliament he can 
count on her to beam down on him from 
the gallery. 

Last week Mme. Blum took her usual 
seat to hear the Premier explain why 
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he proposed floating a $480,000,000 re- 
_ armament loan. Suddenly a shrill laugh 
interrupted his fragile, cultivated speech. 
It came from directly behind Mme. 
Blum. Turning, she recognized Mme. 
Simone Bietrix, wife of a Rightist Dep- 
uty. 

“Shut up!” she snapped, her cus- 
tomary smile turning into a sharp scowl. 
Mme. Julien Cain, wife of a Leftist Dep- 
uty, amplified this injunction in a high 
voice. Mme. Bietrix yelped back. 

Below, Deputies joined the argument 
with laughter, hisses, and boos. One 
cried: “If the women want to speak, 
let’s bring them down to the tribune!” 
(A joke: Frenchmen tenaciously cling 
to the proposition that, outside the 
home, women should be seen but not 
heard.) Jokes quickly turned to in- 
sults. To avert a Parliamentary brawl, 
Acting President Louis Marin sus- 
pended the session and ousted Mmes. 
Bietrix and Cain. 

Later in the day Mme. Blum regained 
her bright smile when Parliament ap- 
proved the rearmament loan, 470-72. 
The Premier had silenced Conservative 
opposition by promising to curb Pop- 
ular Front social legislation, permit the 
buying and selling of gold (suspended 
when he devalued the franc Sept. 26), 
and balance the budget. 

To attract the $4,500,000,000 of de- 
pression-frightened French capital, 
which has found refuge in New York 
and London, Paris offered-to pay prin- 
cipal and interest in dollars, pounds, or 
francs. Washington turned down 
France’s proposal that a New York 
bank serve as an agent for the issue— 
technically circumventing the Johnson 
Act, which forbids loans to nations de- 
faulting on war debts. 

But Paris had no call for American 
gold: patriotic Frenchmen ovefsub- 
scribed the first half of the loan in one 
day. 
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Modern Caesar Makes 


ITALY: 


Tour of Mediterranean Empire 


Shells pounded the sun-baked walls 
of Derna. Fired from three American 
brigs, they helped Capt. William Eaton’s 
“army”’—ten Marines with 438 Arabs 
and Greeks—capture the Tripoli coastal 
town. That victory, in April, 1805, 
broke Yussuf Pasha’s power. Six weeks 
later, the African chieftain capitulated 
to Washington and ended his pirate war 
on American trading ships. 

Last week Benito Mussolini arrived 
at Derna. On his first visit since 1926 
to Italian Libya—modern Tripoli—the 
Duce paused in silent tribute to Eaton’s 
memory. Then he resumed a triumphal 
coastal tour of the desert colony across 
the Mediterranean, wrested from Tur- 
key in 1911. 

Mussolini started from a barbed-wire 
barricade on Egypt’s frontier and mo- 
tored the entire 1,250-mile length of a 
new $5,250,000 highway spanning Li- 
byan shores to Tunis, French colonial 
outpost. Frankly testing the territory’s 
wartime potentialities—though Rome 
newspapers assured suspicious Britain 


that the visit had-no “aggressive” pur-- 
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Orchids to the Emperor of Cherry Blossom Land 


pose—the Dictator inspected a network 
of military airports dotting the high- 
way and viewed Italian warships based 
at Tripoli City in the West and Tob- 
ruka in the East. 

Dense throngs of Arabs—part of the 
700,000 native population—cheered the 
Duce’s progress. This testified to Gov. 
Italo Balbo’s success in fostering Mos- 
lem good will. Throughout Libya, the 
bearded Marshal posted proclamations 
acclaiming Mussolini as the “Grand 
Protector of Islam” and “Defender of 
the Prestige of Rome, Common Mother 
of All Mediterranean Peoples.” 

At one village—where a crowd-mad- 
dened ox almost gored Mussolini—Gov- 
ernor Balbo openly taunted London. 
Hailing Libya as a moslem “oasis of 
peace,” he contrasted the colony with 
British-mandated Palestine, where 
“Arabs ... ferment without cessation, 
despite cruel repressions.” 

This week the Duce will climax his 
trip by reviewing naval maneuvers off 
the Libyan coast. 


. 
JAPAN: New Deal Approaching 
In Far East With Blossom Time 


Spring in Japan is Cherry Blossom 
time. Starting this month in the sun- 
warmed South and billowing north- 
ward until early May, a magnificent 
pink and white cloud drifts across the 
countryside, transforming the island 
empire into a sweet-scented fairyland. 

To greet the Sakura-no-Hana (Hon- 
orable Cherry Flower) millions of city 
dwellers flock to the country. In ad- 
dition, thousands will travel next month 
to ancient Kyoto, Japan’s capital until 
1868. In this mountain-girt cradle of 
Cherry Blossom Festivals—also birth- 
place of the porcelain, embroidery, and 
bronze arts—the Mikado’s luckier sub- 
jects will admire hosts of geisha per- 
forming the Miyako-Odori, world-re- 
nowned Cherry Dance. 

_Apr. 19, Kyoto inhabitants plan to 
extend Cherry Blossom gaiety to an- 
other celebration: marriage of their 


Madame Hayashi deserted . . . 


foremost citizen, Count Kocho Otani, 
hereditary Abbot of 4,000,000 Shinshu 
Buddhists. 

Joint chief of the only Buddhist group 
whose priests may marry—the Shinshu 
founder established a precedent 700- 
odd years ago by taking a wife—27- 
year-old Count Otani last week made 4 
munificent nuptial gesture. He an- 
nounced a wedding-day distribution of 
$427,500 to the city’s poor. 


His fiancee—dainty Yoshiko Tokvu- 
daiji, a relative of Prince Kimmochi 
Saionji, last of the once-powerful Elder 
Statesmen—also planned giving, instead 
of receiving. Reversing immemorial 
tradition, she proposed to bestow on 
each of Kyoto’s 700,000 inhabitants 4 
classical fan, bearing a _ seventeen- 
syllable poem written by herself. 


SECRETS: In Tokyo, 327 miles north- 
west, long-married Kotake Hayashi had 
more réason for apprehension than for 
Springtime. gaiety.." Like ther old 
school. Japanese matrons, the elderly 
wife of ‘Premier Senjuro Hayashi is 
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accustomed to playing second fiddle to 
ner husband in public, even to the ex- 
tent of walking one step behind him. 
But hitherto she has been undisputed 
arbiter of his domestic welfare. 


Last week Mme. Hayashi had to drop 
ner wifely duties. The 67-year-old 
soldier-Premier chose seclusion in an 
“gssassination-proof” residence until 
the present stormy Parliamentary ses- 
sion ends. Shunning the former official 
mansion, scene of several assassinations 
of government officials, Hayashi moved 
into a new $28,000 “House of Secrets” 
honeycombed with subterranean pas- 
sages, exits, and disappearing floors. 


The mustachioed executive barred all 
family members from this fortified 
sanctuary. Even Mme. Hayashi doesn’t 
know in which bullet- and bomb-proof 
chamber the Premier sleeps. 


Questions: The long-standing tug of 
war between imperialistic war lords 
and democratic legislators again pre- 
occupied Parliament last week. Yukio 
Ozaki, leading antagonist of military 


PIX PHOTOS 


... by Premier Hayashi 


Count Otani’s bride cost him $427,500 


NEWS-WEEK 


‘Strong Men and top-heavy armament 


bills, presented Premier MHayashi’s 
army-sponsored Cabinet with a ques- 
tionnaire. 

Seeking identification of the “po- 
tential enemy” against which Japan is 
arming, the venerable Liberal asked: 
“Is it a land or sea power or both?.:.. 
Is the government contemplating a 
fight with two nations? Does it really 
believe Japan can be made equal or 
superior to Russia and China on land 
and to Britain and the United States 
at sea?” 

Other Parliamentarians joined Ozaki 
in denouncing recent foreign policies— 
particularly War Office-backed penetra- 
tion of North China and conclusion of 
an “anti-Communist” alliance with Ger- 
many. In reply, Naotake Sato, newly 
appointed Foreign Minister, made con- 
ciliatory pronouncements. 

First the 54-year-old ex-Ambassador 
to France announced a “New Deal” for 
China: “Nanking demands to be treated 
as an equal. This wish should be hon- 
ored ... Japan respects China’s inter- 
ests and wishes to shake hands... 
economically.” 

Then the Foreign Minister sought to 
placate London: “The British have the 
impression that we have crossed the 
Great Wall—where they thought Japan 
would halt with the foundation of Man- 
chukuo—and that British interests in 
China are likely to be menaced .. 
We have no territorial ambitions in 
China ... Japan must follow a peace- 
ful course of cooperation with other 
nations.” 

This declaration—tantamount to ad- 
mitting the failure of Japanese “‘bully- 
ing” tactics in China—pleased legis- 
lators, stunned diplomats, and angered 
militarists. 

Yomiuri asserted that the War Office 
opposed any fundamental change in the 
China policy. The popular Tokyo news- 
paper quoted anonymous military 
spokesmen: “The tenor of Sato’s speech 
... displays a complete lack of under- 
standing ... The army... must take 
steps to prevent any repetition of such 
remarks.” 


an » 
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BRITAIN: Snubs and _ Bullets 
Rout Mrs. Simpson and Afghans 


The Earl of Derby possesses an esti- 
mated $25,000,000 fortune, a 69,000-acre 
Lancashire estate, one of Britain’s best 
race-horse strings, and a reputation as 
“England’s most popular peer.” The 
portly 72-year-old ex-diplomat also 
owns a villa near Cannes, with a private 
golf course. 

A fortnight ago, exchanging London 
drizzles for Riviera sunshine, Lord 
Derby ran into a social squall. Titled 
British residents presented him with 
a collective grumble: they just couldn’t 
stand “that American woman” who had 
the freedom of his links. Reluctantly, 
the bluff aristocrat canceled Mrs. Wallis 
Warfield Simpson’s permit. 


Snubs such as this, though offset by 
cordial hospitality from distinguished 
Britons like the novelist Somerset 
Maugham, upset the Duke of Windsor's 
friend last week. She said good-by to 
Cannes and motored 600 miles north- 
west to Monts, woodland village near 
Tours in the castle-studded Loire Valley. 

At the 429-year-old Renaissance-style 
Chateau de Cande, Mrs. Charles E. 
Bedaux (the former Fern Lombard of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.), 22 servants, and 
$450 worth of flowers greeted Mrs, 
Simpson and her Cannes hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman L. Rogers of New York. 
So did the prospect of several weeks’ 
idyllic relaxation among Monts oaks 
and pines and other historic chateaus. 


Mrs. Simpson’s first act after set- 
tling in the high-turreted, 100-room 
mansion was to send a cablegram to 
America thanking Bedaux for his hos- 
pitality. In New York, the French- 
born naturalized American, who spe- 
cializes in industrial-efficiency planning 
and spare-time exploring, characterized 
this gesture as “really delightful.” Ex- 
plaining his admiration and sympathy 
for Mrs. Simpson and the Duke of Wind- 
sor, he added: “My wife and I are still 
in love with love...” 


From Enzesfeld, Austria, where Ed- 
ward remained secluded in Baron Louis 
de Rothschild’s 81l-year-old castle, ru- 
mor hinted at new activities for the ex- 
King: to augment a reported $100,000 
income to be provided by King George 
VI, Edward had decided to write a 
“noncontroversial’” two-volume auto- 
biography covering his career as Prince 
of Wales. 

Gossips also guessed an approximate 
date for the Duke’s wedding—May 22, 
ten days after his brother’s coronation. 


CavuTion: In London, nonstop re- 
armament news continued to over- 
shadow preparations for the brilliant 
pageant, now less than two months 
away. Before a crowded House of Com- 
mons, Sir Samuel Hoare defended this 
year’s record $515,000,000 naval ex- 
penses—embracing a construction pro- 
gram of 148 ships, including five dread- 
noughts—and promised deadly new 
anti-aircraft weapons. 

“Britain’s new fleet will be so well 
armed against air bombing that an 
enemy is likely to think twice or thrice 
before attacking it.” 











NEWS-WEEK 


Tanks renewed Britain’s perennial war against marauding Afghans .. . 


The First Lord of the Admiralty in- 
directly cautioned Tokyo (see Japan) 
by citing the strength of Britain’s mam- 
moth Far Eastern naval depot: “...The 
navy should be able to carry out its 
duty in both the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres . . . Completion of the 
Singapore base... is within sight.” 

M.P.’s applauded his friendly refer- 
ence to America: “Before 1914, the 
United States and Britain used to take 
into account each other’s navy... look 
suspiciously at each other’s program 
... That kind of rivalry has gone, I be- 
lieve, for ever.” 

To Viscount Cranborne, Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, fell the 
thankless task of apologizing for Mus- 
solini’s colonial policies. Angry Labor- 
ites urged the government to protest 
recent “atrocities” at Addis Ababa— 
allegedly resulting in 6,000 Ethiopian 
deaths in reprisal for the Feb. 20 bomb 
attack on Viceroy Rodolfo Graziani. 


Cranborne ignored the suggestion. 
But he admitted receipt of “grave” ru- 
mors: “I am sorry to say our reports 
tend partially to bear them out.” 


Man oF Ipi: Britain had good reason 
for sidestepping other people’s colonial 
worries. Last week the government 
faced a native uprising in its stormiest 
India outpost—tthe hilly, ravine-strewn 
Northwestern wilderness, bordering Af- 
ghanistan, whose perils Kipling once 
described: “ .. . Ye may hear a 
breach-bolt snick where never a man is 
seen.” 


For nearly a century Britain has 
waged intermittent strife with fero- 
cious, fight-loving Afghans. Forty- 
three years ago, having browbeaten the 
Amir into an Afghanistan-frontier 
pact, London hoped for peace. But 
empire idealists hadn’t reckoned with 
the untamable robber-warriors of Pes- 
hawar and Waziristan. These border 


- + and-then returned to this base camp in the bad lands near Khyber Pass 
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areas, containing strategic mountain 
passes into Afghanistan, constituted a 
sort of no man’s land between British 
India and Afghanistan. 

Since 1919, wheh 30,000 troops quelled 
a Wazir rebellion, London has blamed 
most of its troubles on Haji Fazal-i- 
Wahid, fiery Holy Man of Ipi,” “Cham- 
pion of Islam” and irrepressible harass- 
er of the British “invader.” Recently, 
he incited some of Waziristan’s 48,000 
tribesmen to a murderous attack on a 
British column marching on a “peace” 
mission. 

Last week, news of an even bigger 
revolt electrified India authorities. To 
checkmate the Haji, Viceroy Linlithgow 
rushed thousands of soldiers to Mari, 
Waziristan railroad head on the upper 
Indus Valley. This time the Tommies 
hoped to kill or capture the rebel chief 
—not merely hound him, as on previous 
occasions, into inaccessible Sulaiman 
Mountain fastnesses. 
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Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings swallowed his chewing gum. 
genator Marvel Mills Logan of Ken- 
tucky tripped on a chair. An old man 
inthe audience took off his shoes. Some 
of the Senators got pretty tired, and 
William E. Borah of Idaho finally boy- 
cotted the hearing. 

“Wwe know what they [the witnesses] 
are going to say,” Borah observed, 
“and I think the mind of every Senator 
is already made up. If any minds 
aren't made up, they won’t be by the 
arguments heard by the committee.” 

Nevertheless Chairman Henry F. 





WIDE WORLD 
Senator Ashurst: ‘Quit, cease, stop!’ 


Ashurst and the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee presented a good piece of seri- 
ous entertainment in Washington last 
week—a show deserving all the thought 
the chairman had given it. 

The Senator from Arizona thrives in 
the public glare, and he made sure 
that the committee’s hearing on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s court-reform plan had 
a proper setting. In advance, he trans- 
ferred the proceedings’ from the com- 
mittee’s stuffy, narrow hearing room to 
the huge, marble-pillared Senate caucus 
Room. At the door he placed one of 
the Capitol’s leading attractions—Po- 
liceman Ed Brown, 6 feet 9 inches tall; 
weight, 380 pounds. 

Brown did the honors for a committee 
sharply divided on the President’s pro- 
posal—a cleavage corresponding to that 
of the whole Senate. As the hearings 
opened, newspaper men rated six of 
the eighteen committeemen for Mr. 


sevelt, seven against, and five un- 
committed. 








COURT: Hearing Puts Issue in Black and White; 


Wheeler Quotes From Roosevelt to Refute Roosevelt 


For: Five Democrats—Ashurst, Lo- 
gan, Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, 
Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia, and 
Key Pittman of Nevada. George W. 
Norris of Nebraska, Independent Re- 
publican, would accept it as “a last re- 
sort,” but prefers to require seven-two 
Supreme Court decisions for invalidation 
of Congressional acts. 

Against: William H. King of Utah, 
Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana, Edward 
R. Burke of Nebraska, and Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, Democrats; Borah, War- 
ren R. Austin of Vermont, and Freder- 
ick Steiwer of Oregon, Republicans. 

Uncommitted: Five Democrats—Pat 
McCarran, Nevada; William H. Diete- 
rich, Illinois; George McGill, Kansas; 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming; and 
James H. Hughes, Delaware. 


After three days of testimony, Ash- 
urst figured the committee stood nine 
for and nine against the White House 
proposals. The impartial noted one 
change: McCarran swung toward the 
opposition. 

Though the week’s witnesses swerved 
few Senators, they provided the country 
with its first clear question-and-answer 
examination of the Roosevelt idea. Since 
the President proposed last month to 
“rejuvenate” the Supreme Court with 
six new Justices, the arguments had 
been all pro or all con. Last week the 
questions were mostly against, and the 
answers mostly for Mr. Roosevelt’s de- ACME 
mands. Together, they balanced belief Robert Jackson: ‘TIl accept that’ 
and doubt. 


Quiz: Bad acoustics and a big “No 
Smoking, Please” sign vexed some of 
the Senators and most of the 80 news- 
paper men. But Attorney General 
Cummings, first of the witnesses, plac- 
idly chewed his gunr—until he lost it. 

Deliberately at ease, talking like a 
kindly teacher of wayward children, 
the Attorney General offered a pre- 
pared statement rehearsing all the old 
defenses of the President’s bill: the 
courts needed new blood; a conserva- 
tive Supreme Court majority had over- 
ridden the will of Congress and the 
people by invalidating New Deal legis- 
lation. 

Then came the questions—questions 
the whole country was asking. 

Borah: “Suppose you still have split 
decisions invalidating acts of Congress ?” 

Cummings: “I do not think it’s apt to 
happen if we have on the bench for- 
ward looking judges.” 

King: “Your proposition then calls 
for Justices who are in sympathy with 
your views?” 

Cummings: “No, not with my views, 
sir, but of men who hold with the court 
that it should not invalidate an act of 
Congress when there is reasonable 
doubt as to its constitutionality.” 

Borah: “If the six turned out to be 
ultraconservatives we’d be right where 
we are now.” 

Cummings: “If the President ap- 
pointed six additional Justices ... and 
if they turned out to be ultraconserva- 
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tives, then we’d be exactly where we 
are now.” 

O’Mahoney: “Do you recognize that 
this does not afford a permanent reme- 
dy for the situation of which you com- 
plain?” 

Cummings: “There is nothing per- 
manent in this world.” 

O’Mahoney: “Would it be so difficult 
to induce 42 Legislatures now in ses- 
sion to join with Congress in calling 
constitutional conventions immediately 
to ratify an amendment to require a 
two-thirds vote of the Supreme Court 
to invalidate an act of Congress?” 

Cummings: “It would not be prac- 
tical.” 

O’Mahoney: “Do you now think it 
would be worth while to make the at- 
tempt?” 

Cummings: “I haven’t any objections 
to anybody trying to do anything so 
long as you pass the President’s bill.” 

Austin: “Is there any more reason 
that changing the Supreme Court 
should be done without an amendment 
now than at any other time?” 

Cummings: “We are now at the 
juncture where we are in peculiar need 
of it.” 

Austin: “Do you say that the Su- 
preme Court as now constituted is in- 
competent to render enlightened de- 
cisions? You mean an innuendo, and 
I want to see if you back down or 
stand by it.” 

Cummings: “I don’t back down on 
anything I say. I made no innuendo 
and I don’t back down.” 4 

Austin: “Better to discuss them 
frankly than by innuendo. Do you con- 
tend you must have unanimous de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court to hold 
acts of Congress unconstitutional? I 
hear no answer.” 

Cummings: “I hear no question.” 

Austin: “Just because [a Justice] 
votes in disagreement, he is unreason- 
able. Is that it?” 


Cummings: “No.” 

Austin: “I can be one of a very small 
minority standing behind my convic- 
tions.” 
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A giant welcomed Mmes. Samuel Conner, Millard Tydings, Henry F. Ashurst . . . Carl Hayden, George Norris, and J. Borden Harriman 


Cummings: “Yes, Senator, the last 
election showed that.” 

Burke: “You feel that it is entirely 
proper to appoint six Justices known 


to have ‘liberal, forward-looking’ 
views?” 
Cummings: “Not only proper but 


highly desirable.” 

Burke: “Then if there were a change 
of sentiment, would not a conservative 
President be justified in adding six more 
members with his own views?” 

Cummings: “It wceuld be a strange 
appointing power and a strange admin- 
istration that did not appoint men sym- 
pathetic to the administration.” 

Burke: “Do you mean that if some 
future President should do this your 
voice would not be raised against it?” 

Cummings: “My voice is seldom 
raised against the .wishes of the great 
masses of the people.” 


LicuT: Next day the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s assistant, 45-year-old Robert H. 
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John P. Devaney heard a twing 
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Jackson—a possible Supreme Court ap. 
pointee if the President wins—pitted 
his dry, level manner against opposing 
Senators. 

Hitherto considered neutral or fay- 
orable to the President, Senator Mc- 
Carran summed up a doubt weighing 
the minds of millions: “If the six new 
judges went on the bench now, the peo- 
ple would say that they were... se- 
lected by the New Deal... They would 
be stultified ...” 

Jackson: “I believe this country can 
produce six men in whom the public 
would have confidence. If not... 
we’re pretty near over the dam any- 
way.” 

Connally: “If you got six new Jus- 
tices who decide right, you are all 
right, but if not you are all wrong... 
Doesn’t the whole working of this plan 
depend on the judicial complexion of 
the men appointed?” 


Jackson: “ ... That is very largely 
true.” 

Connally: “Well, isn’t it absolutely 
true?” 

Jackson: “Yes, I think I may say 


that is absolutely true.” 

Connally: “ ... This [the present) 
court doesn’t construe the law like you 
think it ought to construe it.” 

Jackson: “If this measure is passed, 
one of two things will happen: either 
judges will decide the cases as I think 
they should be decided, or I'll know 
that some fair-minded men of my get- 
eration think I’m wrong and I’ll accept 
that.” 

Committee and audience heard Jack- 
son in still, respectful silence. John P. 
Devaney, former Chief Justice of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, got less con- 
sideration. 

Midway in Devaney’s testimony, 4 
steady “twing-twing-twing” thrummed 
through the caucus room. Senator 
Norris absently snapped a _ rubber 
band; Ashurst barked at him and at 
the restless listeners: “Quit shuffling 
around, cease rustling papers—and stop 
snapping rubber bands!” 

Norris reddened and pocketed his 
hands; Devaney went ahead with his 
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neRoosevelt statement for the new 
Py liberal. National Lawyers. Guild, 
which ne heads. 


CreviT: In the Senate that afternoon 
Norris offered ‘a compromise to ad- 
ministration and hostile Senators: for 
immediate action, pass his bill requir- 
ing a preponderant instead of a bare 
majority for invalidation of Federal 
laws; for long-range remedy, broaden 
national sovereignty by constitutional 
amendment. 

No sooner had Norris finished than 
Burton K. Wheeler arose and quoted: 


“In the face of this congestion [of 
the courts] the remedy commonly pro- 
posed is to add new judges or new 
courts . . . Such a so-called remedy 
aggravates the complaint ... To apply 
this remedy is to add to the ravages 
of the disease . . . One of the difficul- 
ties of the past has been that attempts 
to reform have concerned themselves 
largely with the highest courts. These 
courts... largely because of the gen- 
erally splendid personnel of the judges 
who have served in them, have been a 
credit to the nation.” 

Wheeler’s source: “Looking for- 
ward,” by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
published in 1933. 


Savion: No remembrance of the past 
hampered Mr. Roosevelt’s second ap- 
peal to the nation. Last fortnight he 
commanded support; last week he 
wheedled. All that he said, he and his 
supporters already had said: 

“The court . . . has improperly set 
itself up as a third House of the Con- 
gress, a ‘superlegislature ’.. . We have, 
therefore, reached the point where we 
must take action to save the Constitu- 
tion from the court and the court from 
itself... 

“Those opposing this plan have 
sought to arouse prejudice and fear by 
crying that I am seeking to ‘pack’ the 
Supreme Court... if by that phrase 
‘packing the court’ it is charged that I 
wish to place on the bench spineless 
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THE FEDERAL. WEEK* 


SENATE: 

Passed Copeland Bill controlling the adulter- 
ation, advertisement, and branding of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics in interstate 
and foreign commerce; sent it to House. 

Passed House resolution extending time for 
filing returns on “windfall’’ taxes, intended 
to recapture money returned to grain proc- 
essors. after the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was invalidated. 


Confirmed nomination of Rear Admiral Per- 
ceval S. Rossiter, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
as Navy Surgeon General and Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

HOUSE: 

Sent to Senate the Guffey-Vinson Coal Bill 
setting up a commission empowered to 
regulate the bituminous coal industry 
through minimum-price control. 

DEPARTMENTS: 
Assistant Postmaster General Howes peti- 


tioned Congress for a two-year extension 
of 3-cent postage to prevent a $100,000,000 
deficit. 


Secretary of State Hull named Norman H. 
Davis, Am bassador-at-Large, head of 
American delegation at the London World 
Sugar Conference opening Apr. 5. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Mar. 11) 
EP Peer ree ee $135,330,014.74 
PEMUISS oc cao dcsecsecessecet $143,269,443.29 
Balance sWiltdccetdwetbenda $1,672,519,046.77 
Deficit, fiscal year......... . .$2,107,183.799.6 
Public debt . ccovece 0 $34,047,723, 231.90 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 





puppets ...I make this answer—that 
no President fit for his office would ap- 
point, and no Senate of honorable men 
fit for their offices would confirm that 
kind of appointees... 

“You who know me will accept my 
solemn assurance that in a world in 
which democracy is under attack, I 
seek to make American democracy suc- 
ceed.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s conclusion left him 
open to the charge that he could nom- 
inate puppets; that he might misuse 
broadened executive power. Previous- 
ly noncommittal, Democratic Senator 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 
shared a view summed up by Senator 
Wheeler: 

“Create now a political court to echo 
the ideas of the Executive and you 
have created a weapon—a weapon 
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which in the hands of another President 
could well be an instrument of destruc- 
tion.” 


ROOSEVELT: The King Is Dead, 
At Least Until After Vacation 


New faces decorated Florida; Ber- 
muda, and Nassau resorts last week. 
Yale University ‘seniors, freed from 
classes for ten days, were preparing 
for final examinations. 


Believing his students were mature 
men, able to work without faculty 
yokes, Dean Clarence W. Mendell 
inaugurated senior “reading periods” 
this year. Two days after the Spring 
interim began, The Yale Daily News 
noted with sorrow that an “incorrigible 
minority” had fled New Haven. 


The same issue’s front page also re- 
corded that Yale men can find their 
fun near the campus. From Mory’s, 
beery refuge of good food and tradition, 
had come a proclamation: “All hail his 
Majesty, King Franklin I, by Grace of 
God and Democratic Organization, 
King of the United States...” 


‘STicma’: This successor to Prince- 
ton’s Veterans of Future Wars had its 
birth on an idle Sunday afternoon last 
month. Four Daily News subeditors, 
loafing in their office with Robert Pat- 
ton, ’29, of New York, reviewed the 
state of the nation and found it bad, 
what with President Roosevelt menac- 
ing the Supreme Court and dictatorship 
on the way. 


Patton—Democratic son-in-law of 
David Franklin Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture in President Wilson’s 
cabinet—said something about “King 
Roosevelt.” Peter H. Behr, ’37, sat up 
with a shout: “Fellows, we’ve got it! 
A way to combat the Supreme Court 
plan! We can use the most potent 
weapon known to man—ridicule! Let’s 
form a Roosevelt for King club!” The 


: be NEWSPHOTOS 
_ Liserty Square: Miami’s more fortunate pickaninnies last, week played’in'a model nursery. Their mothers cooked chitterlings in gleam- 


Square; PWA’s new $1,000,000 project to ameliorate the 


milies at $2.85 a week for two rooms; $5.25 for five. 
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next Sunday, they organized—and 800 
Yale men joined at a dime a head. 

Behr and his fellow editors showered 
newspapers and press associations with 
publicity .matter. Their own paper's 
splurges impelled a redder to complain: 
“If Yale is to bear the stigma of... 
this crackbrained abortion, at least we 
natives can be spared the agony of 
seeing it slobbered all over the usually 
more intelligent front pages of the ‘Old- 
est College Daily’!” ° 

“With the writer’s spirit, if not his 
wording,” said an editor’s footnote, 
“The News is in substantial agreement. 
Harmless undergraduate sensational- 
ism, however, is still newsworthy.” 

Harvard, Columbia, Williams, and a 
score of other colleges joined the fun. 
University of Virginia students, hear- 
ing that Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
would study law there next Fall, pro- 
claimed him Crown Prince. At Prince- 
ton, a Roosevelt for King club died a- 
borning. 

After crowning their king at a mock 
coronation last week end, Yale’s joke- 
sters decided they’d had enough for the 
moment: “The main purpose... has 
been accomplished through country- 
wide publicity . .. There will be no 
more meetings before the vacation...” 
Behr went to Bermuda. 


LABOR: U.A.W. Closes Chrysler 
As C.1.0. Girds for Textile War 


In Memphis, Tenn., one afternoon 
last week, 100 Tri-State Dress Manu- 
facturing Co. employes finished their 
day’s work and left the plant. “Scabs!” 
cried 50 of their sisters, on strike for 
higher wages. Strikers clawed away 
non-strikers’ clothes. Before arbitra- 
tion began, four women and a man 
went to jail. 

Sit-downs, lockouts, pickets, and vio- 
lence harassed scores of other cities 
last week. 

Chicagoans, beset by snow, found 
taxis dangerous; striking cabbies threw 


bricks, burned and overturned cabs, 
and fought pistol-toting police. Tele- 
graph messengers sat down; 10,000 


workers quit seventeen plants; and for 
two days motormen and freight hands 
tied up Chicago’s 62-mile underground 
freight tunnel. 

In New York, 75 service employes 
forced a hospital’s nurses and interns 
to eat out. Until the hospital’s direc- 
tors agreed to arbitrate, only the pa- 
tients got food from the kitchen. 


Waiters, waitresses, bellboys, and 
cooks—members of an American Fed- 
eration of Labor union—picketed 
Washington’s Willard Hotel, sat down 
in the lobbies, and forced Manager 
Harry P. Somerville to serve drinks 
in the men’s bar. The federation’s 
chief foe, John L. Lewis, refused to 
cross the picket lines and canceled a 
scheduled address before Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. So did his friend Ed- 
ward F.. McGrady, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. 


Pusu: Lewis and his Committee for 
Industrial Organization concentrated 
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Tunnel tie-up in Chicago 


their big push in Detroit. There C.I.O.’s 
United Automobile Workers demanded 
the right to bargain for all of Chrys- 
ler Corporation’s 60,000 production em- 
ployes. Chrysler refused—U.A.W. could 
deal only for its own members. 

Barring the corporation’s officers 
from their own desks and factories, the 
union deployed 12,000 strikers about 
Chrysler’s eight Detroit plants—-sit- 
downers inside, pickets outside. Then 
the struggle shifted to Judge Allan 
Campbell’s circuit courtroom where 
Tom Chawke, Chrysler’s suave, cuff- 
shooting lawyer, won an injunction to 
oust the sit-downers. 

In the past, Judge Campbell has rep- 
rimanded idlers for whistling outside 
his chambers. Last week he said 


nothing but “Close the windows,” when 
5,000 of Martin’s men showed Detroit 
something new: they picketed the court 
with a twelve-piece band. 

Chrysler officials rented an emergency 
office, withheld workers’ pay checks un- 
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til the strikers surrendered confiscated 
files-and talked shop ‘with -Martin’s 
agents on lesser union demands. 4 

With three Hudson Motor Car ¢, 
‘plants also seized by U.A.W., 80,09 
auto workers were idle in Detroit. Jp 
Lansing, Michigan’s capital, anothey 
2,000 waited for Reo Motor Car Co, to 
settle with Martin. 

One bright spot lit Detroit’s smoky 
sky—U.A.W. and General Motors Corp. 
signed a “permanent peace pact” 
Four weeks had passed since G.M. end. 
ed a 44-day strike by agreeing to bar. 
gain with the union. Last week's cop. 
tract established union shop committees 
to handle workers’ - grievances an 
granted seniority rights to employes 
after six months’ service. The corpor- 
ation won its two major points: the 
union would speak for members alone 
and would have no decisive voice in de- 
termining production speeds. 


Auto manufacturers eyed with inter. 
est—and with doubt—Martin’s pledge 
to prevent unauthorized sit-downs at 
G.M. plants. Fullfillment of that promise 
would do much to solve a problem vex- 
ing Gov. Frank Murphy and all Mich- 
igan. To help him halt sit-downs, 
Murphy called spokesmen for capital, 
labor, pulpit, and public into conference 
this week. 


Hotels, streetcar lines, chain stores, 
and even the huge Crowley-Milner de- 
partment store endured, settled, or 
awaited sit-downs. After strikers turned 
off refrigeration at the Newton Pack- 
ing Co.’s plant, Sheriff Thomas Wilcox 
hand-picked 600 deputies to save $170,- 
000 worth of perishable meat. Be- 
leaguered men, girls, and mothers, de- 
manding continuance of their health 
inventory project barricaded a WPA 
office. 


Swat: Last week the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ordered its State and 
local councils to expel C.I.O. members. 
Lewis swatted back with an order to 
charter State, regional, and local units 
within the C.I.O. The Federation's 
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Detroit: WPA barricade 
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Chicago: Cabbies awaiting a free ride 


president, William Green, cleared his 
sore throat and noted sadly: “The next 
stage will be to set up a permanent 
organization with a name.” 

Then Lewis went after a big batch 
of Industry’s 20,000,000 unorganized 
workers. His right-hand man, Sidney 
Hillman, set out to corral the textile 
industry’s 1,250,000 employes. So far 
the C.I.O.’s affiliate in the industry, the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
has won only 75,000. Last week Hill- 
man moved in on the U.T.W.’s aggres- 
sive but maladroit president, Francis J. 
Gorman, and took over the union’s ad- 
ministration. 


Hillman has distrusted Gorman’s 
technique since the bloody textile strike 
of 1934. “The U.T.W. was no more 
ready for a strike than I am to run the 
affairs of China,’”’ Hillman once said. 


CALIFORNIA: Mooney Pardon 
Helps Neither Cause Nor Man 


Three or four times a week, Tom 
Mooney pitches horseshoes in San Quen- 
tin Prison. He neither smiles when he 
scores nor scowls when he misses; one 
point more or less makes no difference. 


After twenty years of prison, even 
his avowals of innocence have become 
routine, part of a long and old story: 
the bombing and murder of ten San 
Francisco paraders and spectators on 
Preparedness Day, 1916; the disclosures 
that prosecution witnesses lied at his 
trial; the successive refusals of Cali- 
fornia courts and Governors to free 
him; the loud protestations of liberals 
more interested in Mooney the Cause 
than in Mooney the man. 


Last week at Sacramento, the State 
Assembly overrode Governors and 
courts, and voted Mooney a full pardon. 
But it meant little, to him or to the 
Cause. A hostile Senate awaited the 
bill, andthe Stat®'s Attorney General 
had ruled. Legislature couldn’t par- 
don-anybody:~ 
Paying little attention to the gesture, 


Mooney’s attorneys went ahead with 
preparations for their third appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


HURJA: Farley’s Fallen Oracle 
Gives Thought to the Future 


Five years ago Democratic Chairman 
James A. Farley heard about a Wall 
Street statistical wizard named. Emil 
Hurja. This young man, so Farley’s 
scouts reported, could graph financial 
and political futures with equal preci- 
sion. 

Farley put the burly giant (6 feet 
1% inches) on the Democratic National 
Committee’s pay roll at $10,000 a year. 

In the 1932 Presidential campaign, 
Hurja forecast a Democratic plurality 
of 7,500,000. Mr. Roosevelt won by 
7,200,000. 

Outcome of the 1934 Congressional 
elections swelled Hurja’s reputation; 
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his colored charts became Democratic 
Bibles. 


Then came 1936, and Hurja fell with 
most of the soothsayers. He allowed the 
President 360 electoral votes and a plur- 
ality of 3,000,000. The country fooled 
him by 163 electoral and nearly 8,000,- 
000 popular votes. 


Last week the party lost its fallen 
medicine man. Hurja announced his 
imminent return to private business: 
“It is time to begin thinking of the fu- 
ture.” 


ALABAMA: Prayers of Drys Fail 
To Keep Cork on Legal Liquor 


Last week the Alabama Temperance 
Alliance called Christians to their 
churches: “Pray that the citizens “of 
Alabama may vote ‘No’.” 


Prayer was a prelude to a referen- 
dum—should the State remain “bone 
dry?” As matters stood, the State 
was dry in name alone: thirsty Ala- 
bamians, legally denied anything 
stronger than near beer, could buy 
bootlegged corn liquor when they 
pleased. Dry leaders conceded that 
this situation prevailed; but they in- 
sisted that the State’s 22-year-old pro- 
hibition statute remain on the books. 


The short ballot (do you favor the legal 
sale and distribution of legal beverages 
within this county?) required a “Yes” 
or “No” answer; and 97,800 Alabam- 
ians wrote “Yes”; 102,200 wrote “No.” 
Twenty-four of the State’s 67 counties 
voted wet; under local option, the oth- 
ers remained dry. Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, and Mobile—Big Three among 
Alabama cities—freed themselves from 
the dry edict hitherto imposed by rural 
prohibitionists. 

Last week’s defection left only five 
dry States: Georgia, Mississippi, Tenn- 
essee, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Georgia’s 
Legislature voted, 109 to 84, against 
repeal of its dry law. 


NEVADA: Reno’s Rivals Start 
Talk of Divorce-Mill Speedup 


In 1905, Mabelle Gilman’s twinkling 
toes charmed Paris—and William Ellis 
Corey, then president of the United 
States Steel Corp. The American 
wanted to share $10,000,000 and his 
name with the dancer. 

To insure him a speedy release, Mrs. 
Corey turned to a little-known Nevada 
law, requiring only six months’ resi- 
dence for State citizenship. She was 
the first wealthy Easterner to take this 
short cut to divorce. 


Mrs. Corey’s decree gave her girl- 
hood sweetheart his dancer—and gave 
Reno an industry worth between two 
to three million dollars a year to 150 
lawyers and 18,000 permanent resi- 
dents. A yearly average of 3,000 
divorce customers, who pay lawyers 
fees varying from $150 (cut-rateg to 
$250 (basic) and $5,000 (de luxe)*”The 
average divorce-seeker spends $500 or 
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moré during the six-week stay required. 

#& fortnight ago, Idaho. legislators 
eyed. Reno’s prosperity and cut in half 
the’ State’s three-month residence re- 
quirement. Last week the Georgia 
Legislature pushed a 30-day divorce 
measure toward passage. In Texas, 
Representative Frank Mann sponsored 
a six-week bill, but his colleagues 
laughed it off as a publicity stunt. Ark- 
ansas and Wyoming had entered the 
competition with 60-day divorces, and 
Florida advertised a 90-day plan. 

These threats disturbed Nevada’s 
tradesmen, legislators, and lawyers. 
Assemblyman Julian Thruston of Las 
Vegas introduced a 30-day bill, but con- 
servative lawyers protested: Nevada 
divorces, substantiated by dozens of 
court decisions in other States, had the 
confidence of Eastern attorneys who 
send clients to Reno; a change might 
kill the golden goose. 

Senator Will Cobb amused himself 
and the Legislature with another pro- 
posal—require only twelve hours’ resi- 
dence, so that Easterners could tele- 
graph ahead from the border and have 
a petition ready for hearing in Reno’s 
two-judge divorce plant as soon as they 
arrived. 


SEATTLE: Mayor’s Labor Voters 


Trounce City’s First Citizens 


Last year Seattle, Wash., business- 
men launched a movement to recall 
their florid, talkative Mayor, John F. 
Dore. Charge: by encouraging Seattle’s 
powerful labor unions in strikes, pick- 
eting, and organization, Mayor Dore 
had failed to maintain law and order. 

A municipal election last week dem- 
onstrated Dore’s strength, his oppo- 
nents’ political futility, and the likely 
failure of the recall if it ever comes 
to a vote. A huge labor majority 
swamped three conservative candidates 
for the City Council—among them 
David E. Lockwood, whom business 
groups called Seattle’s “First Citizen.” 


PIX PHOTOS 
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WELCOME: Trains 
from five directions dump 
divorce seekers in Reno 
—a wide-open oasis in Ne- 
vada’s wide-open spaces 
of sagebrush, sand, and 
alkali. When gambling 
was legalized in 193], 
dozens of holes in the 
wall and casinos opened 
along downtown Virginia 
and Center Streets. Now, 
with slot machines in 
every restaurant, poker 
and dice in most pool- 
rooms, and roulette in 
hotel salons, Reno col 
lects nearly $100,000 a 
vear in taxes from some 
50 gambling spots. Faro, 
keno, monte, or chuck-a- 
luck games go on all day, 
all night. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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SCREEN: Studio Waves Magic 
Wand, and New Star Is Born 


The poet George Macdonald asked: 
“where did you come from, baby 
dear?” and evolved that classical an- 
swer: “Out of the Everywhere into the 
here.” 

Jack L. Warner, in charge of all 
production at Warner Brothers’ studio, 
has observed that “movie stars are not 
made; they are discovered by the pub- 
lic.’ Fernand Gravet, the new star of 
Mervyn LeRoy’s first production, The 
King and the Chorus Girl, is a good 
case in point. There is no doubt that 
he has been discovered by the public— 
put with the assistance of Warner 
Brothers, through whom the film is re- 
leased. 

When LeRoy signed Gravet, the 
French stage and screen star was still 
in the Everywhere as far as American 
filmgoers were concerned. By the time 
he sighted the Statue of Liberty— 
which shares with him the billing, 
“France’s Gift to America”—the stu- 
dio’s publicity staff had prepared the 
ground for the wholesale sowing. 

As a starter Gravet attended a party 
in the Ritz Tower Hotel. There he was 
introduced to more than 100 New York 
newspaper and magazine writers. Trav- 
eling across the United States, the 
soon-to-be-discovered star was inter- 
viewed by the press of Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Los Angeles. In Hollywood, 
the Warners assigned their veteran 
staff publicist, John LeRoy Johnston, 
to the Gravet campaign. More than a 
thousand photographs were made of 
the actor during the filming of his pic- 
ture, and several hundred thousand 
prints went to newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

On the set Gravet spent his spare 
moments answering the questions of a 
horde of fan-magazine writers and 
hews-service correspondents. Subse- 
quently millions of readers learned that 
an actor named Gravet was born in 
Belgium, educated at St. Paul’s School, 
London (which accounts for his lack 
of accent), and wouldn’t come to Holly- 
wood unless Producer LeRoy promised 
to direct all his pictures. 

The preview of “The King and the 
Chorus Girl” drew ecstatic raves from 
West Coast critics—no strangers to 
ecstasy. “Fernand Gravet combines the 
smartness of a David Windsor, the 
frank air of a Gable, and the insouci- 
ance of a Chevalier,” pronounced one 
writer. “The European Barrymore,” 
blurbed another. 

Then the Hollywood publicity office 
flung the torch to strong hands in the 
New York branch, and the deluge fol- 
lowed. Advertisements of the film were 
Placed in 125 fan magazines and news- 
Papers. In addition Warners spread 
“24-sheets” (circus posters) in 1,500 
cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast. 

A conservative estimate places ad- 
vertising. costs .in excess. of. $250,000— 
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Mervyn LeRoy paces the set with his imported star, Fernand Gravet 


a larger sum than was spent ballyhoo- 
ing Max Reinhardt’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In the words of 
another Hollywood exponent of under- 
statement, this was “‘the most colossal, 
supergigantic, monumental ‘24-sheet’ 
build-up ever given a star or picture.” 

A better story than “The King and 
the Chorus Girl’—written by Norman 
Krasna and Groucho Marx—might have 
been found for Gravet’s debut. A young 
and wealthy ex-king, unaccountably 
bored with Paris, takes to his bed and 
cognac. Worried relatives persuade an 
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Two temperamental Broadway stars 
reluctantly look each other over 





American chorus girl (Joan Blondell) 
to give him something to think about. 
She does. 


There are times when Gravet’s abun- 
dant charm wears thin under the onus 
of being imperious, but his perform- 
ance more than justifies LeRoy’s faith 
in. his competence and screen person- 
ality. Whether his “discovery” will 
have the desired box-office effect re- 
mains to be seen. 


There is an off-chance that the Eng- 
lish market may reject the film, Gra- 
vet bears more than a fleeting resem- 
blance to the Duke of Windsor, and a 
story about a king who marries an 
American girl may well make an Eng- 
lish audience see double entendre. Asa 
matter of record both star and story 
were selected months before Baltimore 
became the British capital of the Unit- 
ed States. 


STAGE: Furred and Feathered 
Actors Steal Two Slight Shows 


Last week two Broadway producers 
didn’t do right by a dog and a goose 
making their first stage appearances. 
Colonel, the dog, and Sylvia, the goose, 
could have stolen the honors if there 
had been any honors to steal. 


First, the Theatre Guild presented a 
Scotch-adapted German farce about a 
dog that caused a political rumpus. 
Titled Storm Over Patsy, it offered lit- 
tle more than comedy clouds lowering 
over the stage—until Colonel (Patsy) 
came into the third act. The friendly 
mongrel, looking something like a 
sheepdog mixed with poodle, walked in- 
to the hearts of the audience and almost 
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made.them forget the two dreary pre- 
ceding acts: Ee 

With an expert demonstration of 
comedy as it should be played, Leo G. 
Carroll (aS a judge) did all he could to 
help the dog. But they couldn’t over- 
come the slight writing and the lacka- 
daisical acting around them, let alone 
the New York accent of Claudia Mor- 
gan playing a London girl married to 
a Scottish politician. 

Sylvia had worse luck, if possible. 
She debuted in Sun Kissed, at the Little 
Theatre, supposedly a comedy of a Los 
Angeles boardinghouse on the fringe of 
the movie colony. She played Gypsy, a 
movie goose who supports her owner. 
The play might have been funnier if the 
cast, with the exception of Marie Carroll 
as a goofy woman writer, had demon- 
strated as much training as the goose. 

As to the personal life of Colonel and 
Sylvia: the dog is an untrained ‘6-year- 
old mongrel belonging to Mrs. Frances 
Kidner of Greenwich Village; his salary 
is $50 weekly (with no Social Security 
deduction), which is $10 above Actors 
Equity minimum for human players of 
bit parts; he likes to ride in taxicabs. 
The goose belongs to Miss Beulah Cro- 
foot and gets the same salary as 
Colonel; 18-months-old, she lives with 
her owner at the Astor Hotel, has ap- 
peared on the radio as a singer with 
Vincent Lopez and Fred Allen, and laid 
her fifteenth egg after being photo- 
graphed with Colonel by NEWS-WEEK’s 
camera man. 


REVIVAL: Cornell Fails 


Bernard Shaw in Candida, or Vice Versa 


Katharine 


George Bernard Shaw’s Candida is 
42 years old this month. She looks and 
acts her age in Katharine Cornell’s 
new production at the Empire Theatre, 
New York. 

This tragicomedy of a woman who 
has to choose between two men—one 
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her bombastic, 


- 






aBte ings, 
gotten only oneathing, to make the 





characters talk Rke human beings— 


which ftiecessitates histrionic genius to 
give them life. 

Not having that genius, Miss Cornell 
transforms herself into a Candida of 
sexless serenity, high above the passions 
of her adorers. She floats in and out 
the scenés as a disembodied spirit 
might float if it could act. Perhaps 
that fault stems from Guthrie McClin- 
tic, her director. When Candida finally 
decides the husband needs her more 
than the:poet, who still has his visions 
or something, it doesn’t seem important 
enough to shout much about. 

Robert Harris, as Marchbanks the 
poet, screams his dithyrambic diatribes 
amateurishly against the phlegmatic 
poise of Kent Smith, the husband. 
Mildred Natwick’s characterization of 
an old maid who gets slightly tipsy on 
champagne and A. P. Kaye’s interpre- 
tation of Candida’s Cockney father aid 
Smith in giving the play what credence 
it has. 


* 
OTHER OPENINGS 


STAGE: Now You’ve Done It: After 
two postponements, Brock Pemberton 
finally presented Mary Coyle Chase’s 
alleged satire on small-town politics. 
It might have been permanently post- 
poned. Jack Tyler and Margaret Perry, 
daughter of Director Antoinette Perry, 
floundered a little less than the remain- 
der of the cast in the hodgepodge at 
the Henry Miller Theatre. 


Love in Humble Life, The Clock on 
the Stairs, and A Regular Fix: This 
WPA bill of nineteenth-century cur- 
tain raisers may interest drama stu- 
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dents but not-many others. John How. 
ard Payne, composer of “Home Sweet 
Home,” wrote the first named of the 
three comedy and farce one-act thrillers 
now: revived at Daly’s Theatre. 


SCREEN: The Great O'Malley (Way. 
ner Brothers): In no uncertain terms 
this film advises policemen to catch 
criminals and not worry about the ay. 
erage citizen’s minor infractions of the 
law. Call it human interest or hokum 
the element that dominates this story 
of a hard-boiled cop’s regeneration jg 
made dramatic and appealing by a goog 
cast and Pat O’Brien’s sympathetic por. 
trayal of the title role. 


Nancy Steele Is Missing! (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): This melodramatic 
menu offers assorted crime and an ex. 
citing prison break. Histrionically, if 
not ethically, Victor McLaglen deserves 
credit for evoking sympathy as a kid. 
naper, but his valiant struggle with a 
confused role comes off second to Peter 
Lorre’s sinister portrayal of a mur. 
derer. 


Tsar to Lenin (Lenauer): Thanks to 
anonymous Red, White, and foreign 
camera men, Russian history (1912- 
1925) is made before your eyes in a 
stirring compilation of newsreel frag- 
ments. Intimate glimpses of the royal 
family and a gallery of world notables 
stud this vivid record of the fall of an 
autocracy. 


Ready, Willing, and Able (Warner 
Brothers): There’s no need to describe 
what happens when boy (Ross Alex- 
ander) meets girl (Ruby Keeler) be- 
cause both characters spend their time 
producing another of those fictional 
musical comedies, This variation of 
the backstage routine feeds a quartet 
of otherwise reliable comedians from 
an Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard of 
comedy. 
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‘Tue Kinc’s Peope’: George Bernard Shaw consented to put his face on exhibition in a new-British film-which John Drinkwater, the 

playwright, will produce. In addition to Drinkwater (left), Shaw (center),.and Sir Austen Chamberlain (right)—on leeation at Drinkwater s 
ome at Maida Vale, London—the cast includes such reliable audience attracters as Lady Astor and Lloyd George: 
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The Chapter in Your Life 
entitled 


SAN FRANCISCO 
lt: beginning takes your breath away! 


Sw tty your car leaves the eastern shore and 
clin: s above the Bay of San Francisco. 

‘hree miles you hum along into the setting 
[hen suddenly the great bridge turns. And 
it is a white-tiled tunnel, pushed through 
and’s top! 
at breath comes short. But it’s coming shorter. 

of as you speed out through the tunnel’s 
h, between the silver towers of this world’s 

’ longest bridge, San Francisco bursts upon 
ll at once. A high-piled blue and gold city, 

.. g straight from a glistening sea. 
ity like no other you have ever seen...yet 

t 2s you knew it must be. 


ere is Telegraph Hill, behind the ships. Nob 


. 
" & 


Hill—above Chinatown. Russian Hill, with its 
cable cars. Tall serene Twin Peaks. And the sky- 
touching pillars of that other epic span—across 
the Golden Gate. 

In an instant you know... the promise it has 
made you San Francisco is going to keep! 

To be thrilling every minute you are here. On 
the hills and by the sea. In cosmopolitan hotels 
and world-famous restaurants. On green golf 
links and bridle paths and tennis courts...on 
the Bay, and at the races. 

Any time you come you will find it the same. 
Sunny, hospitable, gay. Easy to get to by motor 
car or train or boat or plane. Your nearest rail- 
road or travel agent, or your own automobile 


club, will give you all travel details. 

Write us for the new free book THe CHAPTER 
IN Your LiFe ENTITLED SAN FRANCISCO. Its 
subject, in pictures and prose, is the whole ex- 
citing outdoor-land this storied city centers: 

The land of the Yosemite Valley and Lake 
Tahoe, high in the Sierra; the giant-Redwood 
Empire; beach-bordered Monterey, Carmel, Del 
Monte; flashing Feather River and Russian River; 
Mt. Shasta, volcanic Mt. Lassen... romanticGold 
Towns of the days of ’Forty-Nine. 

Send the coupon now. 


* CALIFORNIANS INC, 


Dept. 603, 703 Market St., San Francisco. Please 
send the newbook and Official Tourist Map, free. 


Name 
Street. 
City. 


State 











NE of the brightest records of 
1936 was the progress of rail- 


(i 


roads toward recovery. 


Freight tonnage registered a notable ad- 
vance. Passenger travel stepped ahead. Rail- 
road purchases of new equipment were 
greater. Employment increased. Payrolls 


increased. 


In part, credit for this improvement goes to 


the upswing of general business conditions. 


But in part this advance of the railroads 
comes as the reward of hard work and re- 
sourcefulness of the roads themselves— 


their determination to go ahead. 


Thus they went after and won increased 
freight with faster schedules, and such spe- 
cial services as collection and delivery of 
less-than-carload shipments. They attracted 
greater passenger traffic with faster 





PIONEERING IN SAFETY 


The railroads inaugurated the Safety First move- 
mentin America and haveconstantly practiced safety 
for over 25 years. Their record so far as passengers 
are concerned is too well known to need comment. 
The record as to employes is no less notable. 
Thanks to remarkable cooperation in a steady cam- 
paign to maintain safety practices, and to the intro- 
duction of countless devices to promote safety in all 
branches of railroad service, employe accidents 
have been reduced by more than 80 per cent in the 
past twelve years. 
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schedules, courteous service, a steady im- 


provement in comfort, as well as lower rates. 


From these betterments in service and econo- 
mies in operation everyone benefits—the 
railroads, railroad employes, travelers and 
shippers, other industry — the public at 
large. For prosperous railroads mean a pros- 


perous nation. 


One hundred thousand railroad men have 
been put back to work within the past 
twelve months, with the average earnings 
per hour of railroad employes at their all- 


time peak. 


Thoughtful Americans must welcome these 
signs of recovery after so many lean years. 
To insure the continuance of this progress 
they will study carefully all proposals affect- 
ing transportation—supporting those which 
give the railroads freedom to meet competi- 
tion on an equal basis—discouraging those 
which will add to the cost of rail operation, 
impair the standard of service or reduce 


efficiency. 


Let’s give increasing business a chance to 
bring more jobs, as well as better service 


and fair earnings. 


Let’s keep the throttle open! 
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NEWS BREAKS! HE Fits | 


ISTORY’S in the making. And the newsreel cameraman 
H is on the job—heedless of danger and discomfort. Behind 
the camera is A/ Mingalone. ‘‘I count on healthy nerves and 
good digestion to see me through,” he says. ‘‘So I smoke Camels. 
They don’t jangle my nerves. And they give me a feeling of 
well-being at mealtimes.” Yes, with mild, fine-tasting Camels, 
digestion gets off to a smooth start! The flow of digestive 
fluids speeds up—alkalinity increases. Camels set you right! 





CHAMPION PISTOL SHOT. 
Miss Arlayne Brown, of St.Louis, 
can split a card-edge. “Camels 
ease tension,” she says. ‘My 
digestion seems to go along 
more smoothly and I get a lot 
more enjoyment out of life.” 


Copyright. 1937,,R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
... Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand. 


TUNE IN — Hear “‘ Jack Oakie’s College” — 
a full-hour show with Jack Oakie in person! 
Benny Goodman’s “Swing” Band! Holly- 
wood comedians and singing stars! Special 
college amateur talent! Tuesdays—9:30 pm 
E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 
6:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-CBS Network. 





BOXING COACH, Johnny Behr, 
gives the modern coach's atti- 
tude when he says: “Smoking 
Camels is a good way to ease 
off tension. Besides, I put em- 
phasis on good digestion—an- 
other reason to choose Camels.” 


FOR DIGESTIONS SAKE... SMOKE CAMELS 
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SWIMMING: Harvard Shatters 
A 13-Year-Old Yale Tradition 


Mar. 22, 1924, Navy defeated Yale 
at swimming. From then until last 
Saturday night; thirteen years of Yale 
aquatic prosperity, 163 consecutive vic- 
tories—one of the most remarkable 
strings in sport history. 

Harvard didn’t care about Yale’s 
streak until 1929 when three anonymous 
penefactors donated a $1,000,000 gym- 
nasium. It housed a de luxe $300,000 
pool and all the gadgets needed to turn 
out a superior swimming squad—even 
a special practice pool, lined with wall 
mirrors so that Coach Hal Ulen’s swim- 
mers could analyze themselves in ac- 
tion. The Crimson crawlers dived into 
intercollegiate water in a serious way. 


Two years ago Harvard came within 
a splash of beating Yale—just five 
points, or one first place away. Last 
week Harvard’s big water day, and 
Yale’s Waterloo, arrived at last. Score: 
39-36. 

Chiefly responsible for Harvard’s tri- 
umph was Charles G. Hutter Jr., a 
junior who won two events—the 100- 
and 220-yard free style. Later he 
swam as a surprise entry in the quarter 
mile and clinched the meet by finishing 
in second place, closely pressing Peter 
Brueckel of Yale. That sewed things 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Hutter left his roommate behind 


up and made the Elis’ relay victory 
meaningless. 

John Macionis, who last Summer 
roomed with Hutter during the Berlin 
Olympics, took much of the blame for 
Yale’s defeat. Apparently he spent 
himself during his prep-school days— 
as a star at Mercersburg. Last Satur- 
day he couldn’t win either of his two 
events. 

The Harvard victory shattered an il- 
lusion of swimming grandeur that mod- 
ern Yale men have long taken for 
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granted. It so delighted the Crimson 
swimmers that they heaved Coach Ulen 
(fully dressed) into the pool. They 
splashed water at pool-side spectators 
—the inner circle of a crowd of 2,500, 
largest in indoor college swimming his- 
tory. Late into the night, wild whoops 
and celebration shrieks echoed through 
Harvard Square. 


Yale’s defeat could scarcely have de- 
lighted Harvard more than it did Mich- 
igan. For a decade, the Wolverines 
have disputed Yale’s claim to swim- 
ming supremacy. Consistently Mich- 
igan has dominated the National col- 
legiates—an event for individuals, not 
teams; and Ceach Matt Mann has 
begged Yale for a dual-meet showdown 
to determine the true national team 
championship of the United States. 

Bob Kiphuth, Yale coach, has thrown 
cold water on all such suggestions: 
“Be satisfied. You’re champions of the 
West; we rule the East. A winning 
coach always eats.” 


Last week while Harvard was ruin- 
ing Kiphuth’s appetite, Michigan ac- 
quired new prestige by winning the Big 
Ten Championship—its ninth such vic- 
tory in eleven years. 


OTHER TEAM WINNERS Last WEEK: 
Michigan, the Western Conference In- 
door track title in Chicago; Columbia, 
the I.C.4-A track meet in New York; 
Iowa, the Big Ten gymnastic crown in 
Iowa City; Syracuse, the Eastern box- 
ing championship in Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Penn State, the Eastern wrestling title 
in Bethlehem, Pa. 











_AVIATION: Last week’s news dealt’ not with a¢complishments but 
with the shape of three accomplishments to come—all leading to the 
further aerial conquest of the world’s biggest ocean. 

1. The. Pést Office Department set Apr. 21 for the opening of air- 
ice“hbetween. Manila and Hong Kong“by way of Portuguese 
That. would complete Pan American Airways route from 
San Francisco to ‘the’ Orient® Ait would also tie in with services 
throughout China-operated ‘jointly by Pan Ameérican*dnd the Chinese 


mail s 
Macao. 


vovernment. 


en 


2. Pan-American announced the departure this week of a Sikorsky 


Pacific crossings. 
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clipper on a first survey. flight to New Zealand. An air-mail service 
over stich a route is in prospect before the end of the year. 

3. Amelia Earhart moved her “flying laboratory” from Los An: 
geles to Oakland airport. 
set this week for a take-off on her round-the-world 
of plans: With her on the first leg of her flight would go not only 
Capt. Harry Manning as previously announced, but also Paul Mantz, 
her technical adviser, and Fred Noonan. Noonan, formerly navigation 
instructor for transpacific clipper crews, is a veteran of numerous 


orts, she, tod, 
ight. - Change 


After studying weather r 
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Sit-downers watching strikers 


Modern equipment 


A foul judge clangs a bell 
when anyone skids over the 
line. Penalty: roll wasted. 





The best mineralite balls cost $17.95 When pins topple into the pit, pin setters (who earn 7 cents 
apiece. Each bowler must buy his own. a game) pile them into a machine which sets them up again 
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st week Mayor La Guardia threw out the first ball to open the 
th American Bowling Congress, in New York. He knocked down 


y one pin, but bragged he is better at knocking down people. Official scorers sit behind the bowlers and press 


buttons to regulate a scoreboard for spectators 


The A.B.C. continues, night and day, until May 4. By then 22,000 bowlers 
will have rolled the balls a distance that would circle the globe. Each 
alley, sawed in three sections, will be sold to a bowling proprietor. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
Al Jolson but Jackie Coogan. The Shirley Post mortem: At hot-dog stands bowlers rehash the day's 
uple of 1920 knows -his spares and strikes. work, using ‘motions familiar to golfers and fishermen 
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REDEDICATION: Detroit Church 
Restores Ritual to Aid Worship 


In the years following the Reforma- 
tion, Protestants would as soon have 
supped with the devil as approve ritu- 
alism. Indeed, they believed the demon 
devised ceremonial to lead men astray 
from pure religion. 

In the early nineteenth century the 
Church of England went through a 
liturgical renaissance. Under the influ- 
ence of the high-church Oxford Move- 
ment, communion tables became altars 
adorned with crosses and candlesticks. 
Priests—in ancient Eucharistic vest- 
ments—celebrated the Holy Commun- 
ion weekly rather than quarterly, and 
the church regained much of its pre- 
Reformation color. 

Within the past quarter century 
other Protestant denominations have 
felt at least a touch of the Oxford 
Movement. Even some _ Unitarians, 
most austere of Protestants, have in- 
troduced such ritualistic ideas as hav- 
ing an altar with a cross and candle- 
sticks in the place of prominence for- 
merly given to the pulpit. 

In Detroit last Sunday, Bishop Edgar 
Blake officiated at a throned rededica- 
tion service at the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The parish, long 
known as Michigan’s oldest Protestant 
congregation, now ranks as American 
Methodism’s most ritualistic, and serves 
as an example of the liturgical growth 





Last year Central Church’s congregation looked at organ pipes 
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Dr. Fisher likes symbolism 


which is taking place in many parts of 
American Protestantism. 


TRANSFORMATION: The widening of 
Woodward Avenue at Grand Circus 
Park, forcing Central Church to be 
moved back 26 feet, gave the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick B. Fisher a chance to change 
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the edifice’s interior, In addition to the 
$432,000 condemnation check from the 
city, parishioners contributed some 
$60,000 to finance the alterations. 

Last week, after worshiping in the 
church house for ten months, Central’s 
2,000 members saw an amazing trans- 
formation when they attended the re- 
dedication service. In place of the 
drab expanse of organ pipes, with choir 
balcony and pulpit facing the pews, 
stood a liturgical sanctuary. In the 
center, focal point for eyes of worship- 
ers, was an oak altar—with a cross, 
four candlesticks, and vases for flowers, 
On the altar lay a fair linen cloth em- 
broidered with five crosses, symbolical 
of Jesus’ wounds. 

A carved reredos, with a deep red 
dossal cloth woven with red and gold 
thread, towers above the altar. Oil 
paintings of the twelve Apostles—done 
by Elliott and David Skinner, twin 
brothers and members of the parish— 
decorate the wall of the sanctuary. 


On either side, but without obstruct- 
ing the view of the altar, there are 
carved oak stalls for the parish’s choir 
of 156 voices. To the left stands a pul- 
pit with statues of the four Evan- 
gelists carved by Alois Lang, a mem- 
ber of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
family, who now lives in Grand Rap- 
ids. On the right is a lectern for the 
Bible. 

To many Methodists it is novel; to 
many Episcopalians it would be rem- 
iniscent of their own parishes. 


SymMBOLism: When Dr. Fisher con- 
ducts services he wears a purple cas- 
sock—the 55-year-old Pennsylvania- 
born pastor is entitled to wear purple 
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Last Sunday the congregation saw a liturgical transformation 
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since he was a Methodist Bishop in 
India for ten years—a white surplice, 
and a colored stole, the hue conforming 
to the proper one of the liturgical year’s 
five colors. The choir procession is led 
by a cross bearer, another young man 
carrying a Bible; and is closed by a 
flag bearer. In addition to morning 
and evening services, Dr. Fisher cele- 
prates an early Communion each Sun- 
day. 

Although some leaders of the Oxford 
Movement were howled down with cries 
of ‘No Popery!” because of their rit- 
ualism, times have changed, and Dr. 
Fisher’s congregation likes it. One 
reason: though the pastor draws on the 
past for ceremonial, his sermons are 
liberal and modern. While John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. says only a united Prot- 
estantism will obtain youth’s allegiance, 
Dr. Fisher finds his liturgical services 
draw young people in large numbers. 

“Up to now Methodism has always 
been emphasized,” he explains. “Now 
we are emphasizing the Episcopal part. 
I believe in bringing all that is rich, 
beautiful, and artistic into modern re- 
ligion. It is symbolism, not supersti- 
tion; it is an enrichment of religion. 
I use this symbolic service to provide 
a cloak for and a background to a mod- 
ern message.” 


° 
UNITY: John D. Jr. Urges and 
Churches Consider li—Again 


Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike share a pious hope for the realiza- 
tion of Christ’s wish that “there shall 
be one flock and one shepherd.” But 
Catholics, because Protestantism broke 
away from the Mother Church, will 
agree to unity onsonly one condition: 
submission to the Pope. Firm on this 
point, they refuse Protestants any kind 
of cooperation. 

Eleven years ago when a group of 
English Protestants asked the late 
Cardinal Bourne of Westminster to 
participate in a service with them, his 
Eminence quoted the words of Blessed 
Margaret Clitherow: “I will not pray 
with you, nor shall you pray with me; 
neither would I say Amen to your 
prayers, nor shall you say it to mine.” 

But Protestant denominations, despite 
differences, often hold union services— 
cooperate with one another and some 
of their members strive mightily for a 
single Church. None has promoted 
ony more than John D. Rockefeller 
- 

Last month a million Methodists, 
opening the Million Unit Plan for deep- 
er consecration to church and missions, 
heard Rockefeller on a national radio 
hookup. He pleaded for “a united 
Christian world” to “stem the rising 
tide of materialism, of selfishness, of 
Shaken traditions, of crumbling moral 
Standards... .” 

Last week, at a union Lenten service 
in Christ Episcopal Church, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., 1,000 Protestants from. the vil- 
lage’s eleven churches heard Rocke- 
feller Suggest that their churches 
Should be combined. _ as 

“Is our love for God and our belief 
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in the Christian way of living so strong 
that we are willing. . . to build-up 
here a cooperative church center which 
the young people of today will eagerly 
support and carry on? Or shall we. let 
our personal preferences and feelings 
lead us to adhere to the church of the 
past, even if in so doing we know that 
it will die with us?” 

The Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell, rector 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Yonk- 
ers, agreed that the church needed new 
life—“if Rip Van Winkle should return 
he would find the church had changed 
less than anything else’—but he 
thought interchurch movements should 
start in cooperative Sunday Schools 
rather than churches. 

Other clergymen praised Rockefeller’s 



































































theory but doubted its practicability. 
They felt that old ties, hallowed cus- 
toms, and differences in ecclesiastical 
administration were too substantial to 
permit much hope of all Protestants 
worshiping together. 


ETHIOPIA: Pope and Cardinals 
Lay Plans to Catholicize Land 


While Pius XI prayed for peace dur- 
ing the Italo-Ethiopian War, Ildephons 
Cardinal Schuster of Milan hailed the 
conflict as “opening the doors of Ethio- 
pia to the Catholic faith.” 

Last week, with all Protestant mis- 
sionaries banished from the conquered 
land, Pius conferred with Cardinals 
regarding the church’s plan to convert 
the dark-skinned natives from the Cop- 
tic to the Roman Catholic religion. 

At the first such meetimg held since 
his Holiness was taken ill last Decem- 
ber, it was decided to recall non-Italian 
Catholic missionaries now working in 
Ethiopia, replace them with Italians; 
and divide the country into five ecclesi- 
astical provinces under an Apostolic 
Delegate. Most likely choice: Mgr. Gio- 
vanni Castellani, Archbishop of Rhodes. 


PIANISTS: 




















Talented Twosome 
Has Reunion at WPA Theatre 


In 1918 two war-weary American 
musicians decided to celebrate the 
armistice. From a Paris piano dealer, 
Lee Pattison and Guy Maier wangled 
permission to use a small, dingy con- 
cert hall free of charge. The city was 
full of world leaders—Woodrow Wil- 
son, Georges Clemenceau, and Lloyd 
George among them—and the two 
young men decided to invite a few Per- 
sonages to their first public concert. 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 
Guy Maier (foreground) and Lee Pattison team up again 


To their amazement, several accepted; 
Pattison and Maier had the thrill of 
playing before the United States Presi- 
dent and the Tiger of France. 

Back in America, the two-piano team 
toured for five seasons before varied in- 
terests parted them. Last week, for the 
first time in fifteen years, the musicians 
played together again—on the stage of 
the WPA Theatre of Music in New 
York City. To the complete satisfaction 
of a sold-out house, they performed the 
Mozart concerto in E flat major 
(K365). 

But Pattison and Maier have more to 
think about today than their own vir- 
tuosity. As regional director of WPA 
music project in twelve States, Maier 
has been roaming the countryside from 
Chicago to San Francisco. The jovial 
cherubic-faced pianist has helped or- 
ganize orchestras, string quartets, 
bands, and singing groups—with - spe- 
cial emphasis on developing youngsters. 
After a year’s work, he has at least 
100,000 young music boosters in his 
territory. 

Maier’s piano partner resigned as 
New York City’s WPA music director 
last month to become head of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s Spring season pro- 
gram. 
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PRICES: Soaring Commodities Arouse Fears 


That Runaway Recovery May Bring on New Depression 


“The dangers of 1929 are again be- 
coming possible, not this week or 
month perhaps, but within a year or 
two.” 

In his fireside radio talk last week 
President Roosevelt called attention to 
a situation that seemed inconceivable a 
few years ago. With recovery now an 
accomplished fact, the nation faces the 
possibility of prosperity degenerating 





pinch, too. Last week the cost of food, 
measured by the Dun & Bradstreet 
weekly index, hit a seven-year peak. 
Manufacturers of such varied products 
as shoes, typewriters, and tires an- 
nounced price increases. Moreover, 
Washington commentators forecast that 
the trend would continue, with a prob- 
able 10 per cent increase in the cost of 
living during the next twelve months. 
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By dripping down between ultraviolet-ray lamps, milk acquires vitamin D 


into a dangerous boom that may bring 
on another depression. The day after 
the President spoke, wheat reached its 
late 1929 level. 

For several months, economists 
have worried over the rapid rise of 
prices. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ index of wholesale prices last 
November stood at 82 per cent of the 
1926 average; in January (latest 
month available) it climbed to 86 per 
cent. 

By last week many businessmen 
were ready to agree that inflation had 
finally arrived. Prices: 

Per pound Highest since 


Copper 16% cents March, 1930 
Cotton 14% June, 1930 

Lead aoe March, 1927 

Tin 67 * September, . 1927 
Wheat $1.40* December, 1929 
Zinc 7% cents November, 1926 
*—per bushel 


Consumers have begun to feel the 


The price runaway admittedly is 
causing concern to the administration. 
Before he left for a Georgia vacation 
last week, President Roosevelt discussed 
the situation with Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 


« 
MILK: Scientists Now Turn It 
Into Glue, Combs, and Fish Food 


“There must be some way to prevent 
such tragedies,” muttered the tall, 
bearded man leaning against the ship’s 
rail. During the long voyage from Eu- 
rope, Gail Borden had watched several 
tiny, black-draped bodies being lowered 
into the water. They were children who 
had died from drinking the germ-laden 
milk served to passengers. Like most 
vessels crossing the ocean in the 1850s, 
the ship got its milk supply from cows 


confined in sunless, dirty: quarters be- 
low deck. 

Borden decided the only solution was 
to evolve a method of preserving milk 
“to keep it sweet for a very long time.” 
Before the ship reached shore, he had 
an idea: cooking milk in an airtight 
container to remove its water content 
would prevent “incipient decomposi- 
tion” and at the same time yield a con- 
centrated, easily transportable product. 


There followed years of experiments 
to perfect the process and obtain pat- 
ents. Finally, in 1857, Borden put on 
the market the first condensed milk, 
“delivered at dwellings in New York and 
Brooklyn at 25 cents per quart.” A 
few years later he discovered that the 
addition of sugar would keep the milk 
fresh much longer. So he brought out 
Borden’s “Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk,” consumed in large quan- 
tities by Northern soldiers during the 
Civil War. 


IncomME: Today the Borden Company 
successor to Gail Borden’s original busi- 
ness, ranks as the second largest dairy 
concern in the country—-surpassed only 
by National Dairy Products Corp. Un- 
til 1928 Borden’s operated primarily in 
the East. Then the company went on a 
two-year expansion. spree and bought 
up almost 70 smaller firms in widely 
diversified sections. As a result, Bor- 
den’s now distributes fluid milk and 
cream in sixteen States and Canada; 
cheese, butter, and eggs throughout 
both countries. 

The firm also added a variety of new 
products: ice cream (Horton’s and 
Reid’s are two of its brand names), 
powdered fruit juices, and None Such 
mincemeat. The increased diversifica- 
tion helped keep Borden’s out of the 
red during the depression—when milk 
consumption, and prices, declined. 


Last week the company announced 
net income for 1936—$7,921,489, a 63 
per cent increase over the previous year 
and the first time since 1931 that Bor- 
den’s fully earned its common dividend. 
The biggest sales increase came in the 
ice-cream and cheese divisions (per 
capita cheese consumption in this coun- 
try has doubled since the war). Fluid 
milk provided only 11 per cent of total 
net income. 

To refute the frequent criticism that 
milk distributors overcharge the con- 
sumer and cheat the farmer, President 
Arthur W. Milburn, who started with 
Borden’s as an office boy 43 years ago, 
devoted several pages of his annual re- 
port to figures on costs. He pointed out 
that on sales of 781,000,000 quarts of 
fluid milk last year the company made 
a profit of only 1/9 cent per quart. “Out 
of every dollar we received ... Wé 
paid 46 cents to the farmer and 30 cents 
to employes’”—leaving 24 cents to cover 
other company expenses, such as fuel, 
bottles, pasteurization, and transporta- 
tion. 

“The total amount paid farmers for 
our purchases from them during the 
year was. $109,323,930.98. [Milk consti- 
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1. Large dairy farms use electric milking machines 2. Chemists test for butterfat and bacteria content 


MILK: COW TO CONSUMER 


Cleanliness is a fetish in the milk 
industry. On the farm, inspectors 
drop in often and unexpectedly to 
see if utensils are spotless. Barn 
walls must be whitewashed, windows 
screened. Each cow has an individ- 
ual drinking cup for her 8-gallon-a- 
day water ration. 

In the dairy. company’s plant, pas- 

3. Bottles get a 20-minute bath in a ma- ' teurization kills germs by raising the 
chine that sterilizes them with live steam ae 2 milk to 142 degrees Fahrenheit and 
- oa ¥ keeping it at that temperature for 
half an hour. Biggest job isn’t 
handling the milk but cleaning up 
afterward. Once every day the en- 
tire plant is taken apart, and pipes 
and tanks are scrubbed inside and 
out. 


cl , 


4. In great modern 
milk plants (left) 
machines fill the 
bottles and capthem 
(above). Right — 
Worn-out truck 
tires are still good 
for thousands. of 
miles on a _ noise- 
less delivery wag- 
on; even the horse 


is rubber-shod. 


ee | 
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tutes the largest single source of Amer- 
ican farm income.] Total wages and sal- 
aries paid to an average of about 29,500 
employes was $53,126,389.” 


ResearcuH: Since Gail Borden’s day, 
scientists have found other ways of pre- 
serving milk. Evaporated milk, like 
condensed milk, has about 60 per cent 
of the water removed; but instead of 
sweetening it, dairy companies sterilize 
the thickened liquid with steam pressure 
after packing it in airtight cans. Dried 
milk, another nonperishable product, 
has practically all the water removed. 
Borden’s sells huge quantities of the 
powder to bakers, confectioners, and 
manufacturers of cosmetics—milk pro- 
vides an excellent base for powders and 
facial creams. 

At Borden’s laboratories 
bridge, N.Y., experimenters 
constantly seek ways to in- 
crease milk’s usefulness. Dr. 
George C. Supplee, the firm’s 
head researcher, several years 
ago developed a method of 
impregnating milk with vita- 
min D. The milk is passed in 
a thin film before carbon-arc 
lamps which irradiate it with 
ultraviolet rays. The intensi- 
ty of the radiation determines 
the amount of vitamin D add- 
ed. Irradiated milk is now 
widely used to prevent rickets 
in children. 

More recently Borden’s per- 
fected a process of treating 
mothers’ milk so it can be 
kept for a year without 
deterioration. Quick-freezing 
apparatus solidifies the milk 
into wafers, which are then 
stored in hermetically sealed 
jars. The company licenses 
* the process free to child-wel- 
fare organizations for use in 
feeding ill or prematurely 
born babies. 

Other researchers are con- 
tinually developing new mar- 
kets for Borden products. 
Through the magic of science 
the company converts milk 
into such varied products as 
glue and goldfish food. It al- 
so does a substantial business 
in casein, one of the proteins 
in milk. Plastic manufactur- 
ers buy the white powder by 
the carload, using it as a base for mak- 
ing buttons, combs, fountain-pen bar- 
rels, and cigarette holders. 


® Last week the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp., Borden’s biggest competitor, 
also reported increased earnings. Net 
income of $13,282,028 in 1936 was 42 
per cent more than in the preceding 
year and the highest since 1931. 


“A notable feature of 1936 opera- 
tions was a considerable increase in 
earnings from our manufactured milk 
products ... and by-product business,” 
said Thomas H. McInnerney, National 


in Bain- 


Dairy’s;president. “These divisions ac- 
counted for a steadily larger proportion 


of [our] net for several years. Fluid- 
milk operations have declined in rela- 
tive importance.” ' 
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SHIPPING: Kennedy, SEC Hero, 
Named to Save Merchant Marine 


Clipper ships began to disappear 
from the seas 80 years ago. With them 
went the tradition of a self-supporting 
merchant marine. Ever since, nations 
have had to dip into government treas- 
uries to keep alive their seagoing- 
freight businesses. 

Because ships are fundamental ne- 
cessities in time of war, all great mari- 
time powers—except the United States 
—have done this openly and willingly. 
But the United States, trying to dis- 
guise the partial dole, has supported its 
merchant marine through mail con- 
tracts. 


‘HELP’: Since 1847 the government 
has been giving shippers indirect sub- 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Shipping’s hope: Joseph P. Kennedy 


sidies through the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

In 1920 Congress tried an experiment 
in direct subsidies. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of that year instructed the 
Shipping Board—created four years 
earlier—to sell the 2,546 ships it had 
thrown together for the war traffic. 
Some $125,000,000 from the proceeds of 
this sale was earmarked for American 
shipping companies to help them build 
more new vessels. 

But ship owners didn’t cooperate to 
suit the government, and in 1928 Con- 
gress passed the Jones-White Act. This 
increased the size of the mail contracts 
and doubled the construction loan fund. 
Yet only 42 new ships slid down the 
ways in the next six years. During this 
period American shippers received $26,- 
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500,000 a year for carrying the mail: 
$4,500,000 would have covered actua] 
cost of this service. 


Four years ago Senator Hugo Black 
investigated the merchant marine and 
made some scathing charges of ineffi- 
ciency and waste. James A. Farley's 
Post Office Department followed with 
a study of the mail contracts. Finally, 
in 1935, President Roosevelt called for 
a New Deal in shipping: “Let’s call a 
subsidy a subsidy!” 


Hope: Congress responded last June 
by passing a new Merchant Marine 
Act. It provides that the present 43 
ocean-mail contracts be canceled before 
July 1 this year; thereafter the govern- 
ment will offer direct subsidies. 


Under the 1936 act, the government 
will build ships for companies on a 25 
per cent down-payment plan, 
the balance payable in twenty 
years at 3% per cent inter- 
est. The price of these vessels 
to the companies is intended 
to meet the competition of 
the cheapest foreign ship- 
yard. Operation of the ships 
will also be subsidized, the 
government paying the dif- 
ference between American 
and foreign operating costs. 

To carry out these and 
other provisions of the act, 
Congress authorized the ap- 
pointment of a five-man 
Maritime Commission. Last 
September, Mr. Roosevelt 
named three men to a tem- 
porary commission. In four 
months this trio made little 
headway: .. 

Last week the President 
appointed’@ permanent group 
of five men fo administer the 
act—and surprised both ship- 
pers and political observers 
with his choice of Joseph P. 
Kennedy for ‘chairman. Few 
had thought the President 
could persuade the ex-chair- 
man and chief organizer of 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to reenter Fed- 
eral business. 

The four other commis- 
sioners include Rear Admiral 
Henry A. Wiley, former com- 
mander of the American 
Fleet and the only carryover 
from the temporary board; Rear Ad- 
miral Emory Scott Land, chief of the 
navy’s Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair; Edward C. Moran, a former Rep- 
resentative from Maine who last year 
retired to his insurance business; and 
Thomas Mullen Woodward, Philadel- 
phia-born lawyer and former vice presi- 
dent of the Shipping Board’s Merchant 
fleet Corp. ni 

Shipowners look on this new com- 
mission hopefully. To them Kennedy 
appears “sound,” a finance-minded man 
who knows management. In 1917-19 
he ran Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.'s 
Fore River shipyards at Quincy, Mass. 
Rear Admirals Wiley and Land are ¢x- 
pected to look out for the navy’s inter- 
ests in getting a merchant marine 
which will be useful in case of war. 
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STUDEBAKER PRESENTS 


he Stale P-esident 


OFFERING INFINITE RICHES WITHOUT 


REQUIRING THEM 


ERE is the limit in luxury at a lim- 
H ited price! A premium car without 
the premium! Looks and acts like $3000! 
A patrician if there ever was one! 

Styled with instructions to stop at 
nothing! No costly custom creation 
you ever saw surpasses the smartness 
of its interior. New pillow type full 
Marshall spring upholstery. Rear seat 
center arm rest that’s almost table 
width. Front seat floor mat and kick 
pads match the upholstery. Cloth cov- 
ered sun visors. Chrome sill panels. 

The beautifully air curved exterior 
of the State President has tiny fender 
lamps with chrome striping, Chrome 
running board mouldings. The world’s 
only doors that shut lightly, tightly and 
silently. Enormously roomy trunks. 


And here’s the real news! This new 
State President is priced only a few 
dollars higher than the standard 
Studebaker President which everyone 
who has shopped the 1937 cars calls the 
finest car a little money ever bought! 








RIDE IN STATE 
IN THE STATE PRESIDENT 
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M. S. Challenger, American South African Line’s new Diesel freighter 


Woodward and Moran are regarded as 
labor sympathizers. 


KENNEDY: Before accepting the chair- 
manship, Kennedy wrote the President 
that he would sell his 1,100 shares of 
Todd Shipyards, Inc., stock—less than 
one half of 1 per cent of all outstand- 
ing. The Marine Act flatly states that 
no one may be named to the commis- 
sion who has a financial interest in any 
shipping company. 

Then, having accepted the job, Ken- 
nedy read the new Marine Act. Ex- 
pressing his regrets for not having 
done so sooner, the chairman said he 


‘found the law complex and extremely 


difficult to put into operation. 

But having taken the post, Kennedy 
hopes to get the commission’s work 
organized by June. After that, he plans 
to retire. One thing he would like to 
accomplish before stepping out: per- 
suade American tourists to use Ameri- 
can ships. Today foreign vessels carry 
about nine out of ten ocean travelers. 


DirFicutTies: The shipping com- 
panies agree with Kennedy that the 
Marine Act is at present almost un- 
workable. They especially dislike three 
of its provisions: (1) no official of a 
company receiving government subsidy 
can be paid more than $25,000 a year 
in salary; (2) no subsidized company 








store was being rebuilt. 


can make more than 10 per cent profit 
—excess goes to the commission; (3) 
the government will not subsidize more 
than 50 per cent of a vessel’s building 
costs. 

These rulings, shipowners say, will 
take away private initiative and make 
it impossible for them to attract com- 
petent managers. 

Shipping men also point out that the 
act allows the government to go into 
their business in the event that a com- 
pany fails to live up to its contract. 
Moreover, many weakly financed com- 
panies will find bank loans harder to 
secure now that the definite, allotted 
mail contracts are to be taken away 
from them. 


POWER: San Francisco Says No 
To Municipal Ownership Plan 


Just as the sun came up, one Spring 
morning in April, 1906, San Francis- 
cans were roused from their sleep by 
the deafening roar of an earthquake. 
Pavements bulged and cracked open; 
buildings toppled; scores of fires broke 
out. 

Then San Francisco started to re- 
build a bigger and better city. 

An adequate water supply was one 


em 


of many vital reconstruction problems, 
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_ REsourcerutness: A $20,000 fire gutted a drugstore in Fairfield, Conn. Instead of clos- 
ing up, the owners parked a trailer at the curb and continued serving customers while their 
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and city fathers wanted to build a new 
reservoir in the neighboring foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, pref. 
erably in Yosemite National Park. To 
build on Federal forest lands required 
Congressional permission. , 

Prolonged negotiations followed. Op 
Dec. 19, 1913, President Wilson signed 
the Raker Act granting San Francisco 
the desired privileges in Yosemite. The 
government did not intend, however, 
that its national park be privately ex- 
ploited. The Raker Act specifically 
stated that electrical power generated 
as a by-product of the water system 
was never, under any circumstances, to 
fall into the hands of a private enter- 
prise. 

Construction of the Hetch Hetchy 
Dam began in July, 1914. The power 
system was finished in mid-August, 
1925. 

A month and a half earlier, San 
Francisco had hired Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. as agent to distribute the 
electrical output of Hetch Hetchy. For 
the past twelve years, P. G. & E. has 
taken the generated power and re- 
distributed it through its own lines to 
the city. In return San Francisco gets 
an annual rental fee of more than 
$2,000,000. 


SNARL: The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. is the largest utility company in 
the West, supplying electricity to most 
of Northern and Central California. 
While Hetch Hetchy (Indian name for 
a tall grass growing in the region) 
furnishes but a small part of P. G. & 
E.’s total electrical supply, the distribu- 
tion of its power is nevertheless a 
valuable asset to the company. 

From the day it was signed, San 
Francisco’s contract with Pacific Gas 
& Electric has been called illegal by 
every Secretary of the Interior to hold 
office. While it was within their juris- 
diction—as° administrator of national 
parks—to cancel it, none saw fit to do 
so. Year after year the terms of the 
Raker Act were conveniently ignored. 

Municipal ownership factions re- 
peatedly sought funds with which to 
take over P. G. & E.’s distributing 
system and thereby solve the perplex- 
ing snarl. But authorization of such 
funds can come only from San Frat- 
cisco’s voters. 

At five elections the citizens turned 
thumbs down on varying proposals in- 
tended to get the city into the power 
business. Rates of P. G. & E. are low 
in comparison to the rest of the coul- 
try. Voters reasoned: we're satisfied 
with the present set-up; why get iD 
volved in the complicated and ex 
pensive power business ? 


Last week San Francisco rejected a0 
amendment to the municipal charter 
authorizing the issuance of $50,000,000 
revenue bonds for the purchase of P. 6. 
& E.’s distributing system. For the 
sixth time—by a vote of 77,614 
65,688—citizenry opposed municipal 
ownership. 

Prior to last week’s election, P. G. & 
E. is alleged to have spent more thal 
$100,000 in a campaign to defeat the 
amendment. With about 25,000 stock: 
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polders in the Bay area, the utility had 
a comfortable head start. Proponents 
of municipal ownership, while active, 
claimed they had considerably less 
funds at their disposal. One of their 
pest arguments—that municipal owner- 
ship would substantially reduce con- 
sumer rates—was shot full of holes 
when P. G. & E. voluntarily cut its 
rate 10 per cent as of Feb. 1. 


THREAT: Although San Francisco is 
satisfied with the present arrangement, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes is de- 
cidedly dissatisfied with it. 

Ickes, with a determined look in his 
eye, entered the fracas in May, 1935. 
In line with the New Deal policy of 
fostering municipal ownership, the Sec- 
retary held hearings to determine 
whether the Raker Act—perchance— 
were being violated. The following 
August he announced what everybody 
had known for twelve years—that it 
was. : 

“Laxity. of enforcement has existed 
far too long,” Ickes said. But still he 
took no action, merely intimating that 
San Francisco had better do something 
and do it quick. 

The city’s utility commission—headed 
by E. G. Cahill, keen for municipal 
ownership—submitted various solutions 
for-Ickes’ approval. The one that re- 
ceived his royal blessing was the one 
voters rejected last week. 

The day after the adverse election, 
the nettled Secretary said: “The re- 
sults disappointed but did not surprise 
me. There are certain interests in San 
Francisco more concermed about pro- 
tecting public utilities than they are in 
carrying out a legal and moral obliga- 
tion.” Unless the city took action 
“without delay,” he would turn the 
matter over to the Attorney General. 

If the courts should rule that the 
contract between San Francisco and 
P.G. & E. is a violation of the Raker 
Act, P. G. & E. automatically gets its 
walking papers from Hetch Hetchy. 
In that event San Francisco would be 
out P. G. & E.’s annual rental fee of 
$2,000,000—plus $600,000 in yearly tax- 
és on utility-owned property. The 
chances are that San Francisco would 
then vote “properly.” 


TRADE: Boom in South Africa 
Keeps Ships Filled to Capacity 


James A. Farrell Jr., 36-year-old son 
of the former United States Steel Corp. 
president, last week announced that his 
American South African Line was en- 
larging its fleet. To handle a new rush 
of business—for the last two years all 
of the company’s ships have cleared 
New York fully laden—the line bought 
the 11,000-ton motorship Challenger 
from the Sun Shipbuilding Co. When 
completely remodeled, the cargo ship 
will be the largest of A.S.A.’s ten 
freighters; second in size to the firm’s 
Yo ree flagship, City of New 

rk, 


At the same time the other American- 
owned concern in the South African 
“vice, the Robin Line, reported. busi- 
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See this new talking picture 
“TWO SALESMEN IN SEARCH OF AN ORDER” 
... especially if you’re too busy] 

















no matter what their business may bel 

The time when Dictaphone was 
just a correspondence machine is 
long past. And the time when Dicta- 
phone will be just about as universal 
as the typewriter is well on its way. 
The trend to Dictaphone sweeps on! 

Even if you have never mailed a 
coupon in your life, mail this one 
now. The rewards of “Two Sales- 
men in Search of an Order” are real 
and quick! 





eure there’s a right and a 
wrong way to sell everything, 
over 20,000 business men have 
heartily enjoyed this outstanding 
sales training picture since October 
1st. In 30 minutes, packed with real 
ideas, you'll see simple, sensible 
short-cuts, time-savers, work-savers 
and cost-savers that only Dictaphone 
users enjoy. Men with this modern 
dictating machine get lots more 
done . . . with lots less effort ... 



































































The word DICTAPHCNE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Mach and A ries to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 














































DICTAPHONE 


Exclusive Nuphonic recording and repro- 
~ duction of the improved Dictaphone du- 
plicates the human voice almost perfectly. 














































Some Companies that have 
recently swung to Dictaphone 
Connecticut Gen. Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Cona. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 






Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 







Interwoyen Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Cramer - Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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|Z LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 


DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 











726 Anglo Bank Building 
San Francisco, California A 
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VOLUMES AND SETS 
Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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ONE WAY TO SPEND 
A WEEK IN MAINE 


A MONTH in Maine isn’t enough! But here’s 
how to hit the “high spots” in a week of 
easy driving. Down the famous rock-bound 
coast, where breakers crash and churn... 
through trim, white, colonial towns . . . past 
safe, sandy bathing beaches. Then north into 
the Big Woods ... circle, and south through 
forest, lake, and mountain country. 1300 
miles of comfortable driving over Maine 
roads! . . . Scenes you'll never forget ... 
mild, sunny days; cool, sleep-filled nights 

. - the restful balm of fragrant fir-balsam; 
the tang of a wind from the sea! Of course, 
this is only a suggestion. Travel and see as 
you like, Maine is full of fine hotels, inns, 
sporting camps .. . and inexpensive tourist 
places. You can ride, hike, camp, canoe, play 
golf and tennis . . . fish, swim, and sail in 
fresh and salt water. Mail the coupon now. 
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HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
oo 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
side J Tourist Service, 111 St. John Square, 
@ Portland, Maine 


Send the new 1937 Official Vacation 
Book which describes the vacation at- 
tractions Maine offers. 


Name ze 


Street.___ MAINE 
City. State. 
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ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


CLOSE QUARTERS: To test the inside of water mains for defective enameling, the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Water Works and Supply developed this tiny electric car. It carries an 


inspector through 36-inch pipes. 





ness so good that all available space on 
its four vessels is booked through July. 
The ships have recently sailed with 
holds crammed to the hatches and tons 
of crated automobiles piled high on the 
decks. 


The boom in South African trade is 
easily explained. When Great Britain 
and later the United States went off the 
gold standard, the price of gold shot up 
from $20 to $35 an ounce. This in- 
creased by $150,000,000 annually the 
value of Johannesburg’s one-third share 
of world production. Also, with return- 
ing prosperity, people began to buy dia- 
monds again. 

South Africans promptly began 
spending their new wealth for foreign 


goods, and the United States has been’ 


supplying an ever increasing amount 
of these. Exports from this country 
to the southern half of the Dark Conti- 
nent rose from a low of $15,982,000 in 
1932 to an all-time high of $71,195,000 
last year. The chief items: automo- 
biles, iron and steel products, and 
machinery. 


Imports climbed too—from 1932’s 
$2,410,000 to $7,545,531 last year. The 
lopsided trade results from the fact that 
South Africa’s main products, gold and 
diamonds, reach the United States by 
three-way trades through London and 
Amsterdam. Direct imports include 
hides and skins, wool, dyeing and tan- 
ning materials, chrome, corundum, and 
cobalt ores. But most ships return only 
half full. 


a 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® The New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads announced plans for 
a joint development of new streamlined 
trains to run between New York and 
Chicago. They will replace the Twen- 
tieth Century and the Broadway Lim- 
ited and may eventually cut the present 
1614-hour running time to 12 hours. 


® The “Big Four” meat packing firms 
(Armour, Swift, Wilson, and Cudahy) 
announced a 9-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease for their 90,000 workers. The 
new wage scale—62% cents an hour— 
adds an estimated $17,000,000 to the 
annual payrolls and portends a jump 
in retail meat prices. 


® In the jungles of British Guiana a 
Negro laborer found a 203-carat dia- 
mond—-one-fifteenth the size of the Cul- 
linan, world’s largest. 


® Revenue from Greyhound buses op- 
erating in the East declined 16.5 per 
cent following the reduction of railroad 
fares last June. Western 2nd Southern 
traffic increased, however, so that on a 
consolidated basis the bus company’s 
1936 operating income showed a net 
gain of 5.3 per cent over 1935. 


® The Eastman Kodak Co. revealed that 
even a skunk’s odor can be put to good 
use—in a mine. The company’s chemi- 
cal laboratory sells “bottled skunk” 
(actually butyl mercaptan) as an in- 
gredient in fire-alarm systems; a warn- 
ing bell might not be heard under- 
ground, but a man can always smell a 
skunk. 


® Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.—largest 
subsidiary of U.S. Steel—inaugurated 
a new rail-making process in its Gary, 
Ind., mills. A “brunorizing” furnace— 
named after the late John Brunner, who 
headed the company’s metallurgical de- 
partment—refines the grain size in steel 
rails, giving them greater stamina to 
withstand the abuse of high-speed 
trains. 


® To fit promising young executives for 
top business positions, a pioneering edu- 
cational program—announced last week 
—will be inaugurated at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology next June. Fif- 
teen bright young men, on leave of ab- 
sence from their employers, will start 
a year’s course in industrial economics, 
sociology, management, and labor re 
lations. The curriculum will include 
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conferences with “a group of the most 
successful executives in, America.” 


® In the briskest trading since 1920, 
United States Government bonds 
dropped % to 25/32 of a point one day 
last week, a big decline for the usually 
stable issues. The sudden avalanche of 
sales, mostly by banks, mystified trad- 
ers. 


ew. E. Hutton & Co., New York brok- 
erage firm under investigation for al- 
leged stock manipulation, complained 
that the SEC’s methods were ruining 
its business. SEC counsel insisted on 
introducing into the record checks of 
the firm’s customers. “The commission 
has asked them questions until many 
of the customers say they want to go 
to some brokerage house where they 
will get a little peace.” 


¢ For the sixteenth time a railroad was 
offered for sale, and nobody wanted it. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis road, in re- 
ceivership since 1923, was put on the 
auction block in Minneapolis as a mere 
legal formality. Hope of a bid has 
faded with the years. 


® Newark’s city auditor, while check- 
ing over 1937 budget figures, discovered 
he had included the sum of $1,852,223 
twice. To everybody’s relief, correction 
of the error lowered Newark’s tax rate 
20 cents on each $100. 


® Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports became 
so clogged with scrap iron awaiting 
shipment to Europe for armament 
building that the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads clamped down an em- 
bargo on further transport of the metal 
to coast cities. Outgoing vessels could 
accommodate only a fraction of the 
250,000 tons of scrap lying in freight 
cars and scows along the seaboard. 


¥ RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 

CooPeRATIVE Pic: This sow grubbed 
on a Westmoreland, Pa.; cooperative farm 
last week—President Roosevelt released a 
400-page report from a group of experts ap- 
pointed to study consumer cooperatives 
abroad. The committee declared coopera- 
tives “brought’ new ‘hope, ‘new pride of own- 
ership, and higher standards of living to a 
substantial portion of the people of Western 
urope.” It recommended a ‘survey of the 
consumer movement in this country and es- 
tablishment of agencies to advise cooperatives. 
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You will quickly recognize 


and appreciate the flavour, bouquet and 
“clean” taste that distinguish Three-Star 
Hennessy from other brandies. You will 
notice, too, that Three-Star Hennessy is 
ever the same. This amazing uniform- 
ity is achieved only by maintaining large 
reserve stocks of naturally-matured brand- 
ies... reserves that have been steadfastly 
built up since Captain Richard Hennessy 
founded the business almost two centuries 
ago. That is why you will find Three-Star 
Hennessy the preferred liqueur wherever you 
travel... and the favorite for mixing, too. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: Schieffelin & Co., 
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NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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ERE’S a golden 
opportunity to 
win valuable prizes 
when you go fishing 
this spring and 
summer and fall. 
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+ Buy a copy of the April issue of FIELD 
if & STREAM and read the full details of 
i its 27th Annual National Prize Fishing 
; Contest. Open to all: no entrance fee: 
18 classes of fresh and salt water game 
fishes: many valuable prizes in each 
class. The ¢ -atest of all fishing con- 
tests: a national institution among an- 
glers for the past quarter-century. 


This issue will also give. you hours of 
enjoyment and a raft of practical fish- 
ing, shooting and camping information. 
Zane Grey’s account of taking huge and 
savage Gray Nurse sharks with rod and 
reel will give you a genuine thrill. Six 
other great articles about fishing: seven 
about shooting: eleven regular depart- 
ments including beautiful rotogravure 
section devoted to motor trailers and 
mf their use. 


In the May issue there will be another 
of the inimitable stories which John 
Taintor Foote is writing for FIELD & 
STREAM. There will be still another 
in the July issue. Mr. Foote is one of 
the greatest of living writers, and 


FIELD & STREAM is the only outdoor 
publication privileged to publish. his 
stories. There will be more Zane Grey 
articles in the June and August issues. 





has been for 25 years and is today the 
largest and finest of all American publica- 
tions devoted to shooting, fishing, camp- 
ing, etc. Its many departments, jammed 
with practical money-saving, skill-and- 
fun-increasing information, are edited by 
nationally famous experts. Its articles and 
stories, many of these of practical value 
also and all unusually entertaining, are by 
the outstanding sportsmen-writers and au- 
thorities. 


If you enjoy your hours and days in the 
open with rod or gun, tent and canoe, you 
will fairly revel in every issue. Take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to get a trial 
subscription at a small price. 


Send This Coupon Now 














FIELD & STREAM N-W. 3-20-37 
515 Madison Ave., New York. 


For the Put me down 
enclosed +1.00 for 8 issues 
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SHOWMAN: Versatile Producer 
Now Presents William A. Brady 


Horatio Alger’s heroes had nothing 
on William A. Brady, a San Francisco 
boy who climbed up from the sidewalks 
of New York to a Park Avenue pent- 
house and the deanship. of active Ameri- 
can theatrical producers. His life has 
spun through 73 kaleidoscopic years 
and now he spins a story of his life. 

The word he has taken for an auto- 
biographical title, Showman (278 pages, 
80,000 words. Illustrations. Dutton, 
New York) just abont expresses his 
astonishing career. ~ rady is the man 
who, 40 years ago, managed Jim Jef- 
fries in a heavyweight championship 
fight at Coney Island one night and 
opened “King Lear,” starring Robert B. 
Mantell, in New York the next night. 
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and villainy on the stage to author. 
ing a play with a pair of scissors anq 
a pencil to number the pages [his dram- 
atization of Rider Haggard’s nove! 
“She”], so why shouldn’t I run off g 
few books?” 

In the early ’80s the future Showman 
wangled his way to San Francisco and 
ran a newsstand for awhile at Kearney 
and Market Streets. A pathetic-looking 
little fellow sold matches in front of the 
stand and amused passers-by with imi- 
tations of famous actors. Brady later 
gave the youngster a chance at dra- 
matics; he turned out to be David 
Warfield. 

Those days Brady wanted to be an 
actor himself and got his first pro- 
fessional chance when Bartley Camp- 
bell brought his melodrama, “The White 
Slave,” to the Golden Gate. The news- 
boy replaced a sick actor in the old 
thriller which is remembered for one 
line: “Rags are royal raiment when 
worn for virtue’s sake...” 

For several years Brady played, 
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NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


From his Park Avenue penthouse, William Brady looks back on crowded years 


Versatility and Brady are practically 
synonymous: the Showman managed 
“Gentleman Jim” Corbett through his 
fistic and histrionic days of glory; in- 
vented six-day bicycle racing; directed 
the destinies of “The Terrible Turk,” 
that almost fabulous old-time wrestler; 
promoted amusement-park sensations; 
produced scores of popular plays from 
“Way Down East” through “The Man 
Who Came Back” to and beyond “Street 
Scene”; started many stage and screen 
stars on their way to fame; popped 
Bob Fitzsimmons on the chin at a 
wrestling match in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, of all places, and lived 
to tell of it. 

That story and many other rem- 
iniscences of the sports and theatrical 
worlds are included in Brady’s first 
book, wittily and very well written 
Readers will wish for more—and Brady 
himself now has the.urge. “Why not?” 
he smiles, “I’ve done almost every- 
thing else from female impersonation 


directed, and stage-managed touring 
companies through the wild and woolly 
West. Then Lewis Morrison, grand- 
father of Constance, Joan, and Barbara 
Bennett, brought him East as stage 
manager and low comedian. It wasn't 
long before he trekked westward again 
as an independent manager. The rest 
is headlines of accomplishments in the 
entertainment of.the public. 

The author talks modestly of the 
fine actors he has helped toward 
success: Mary Pickford (he told her 
mother to send her to school awhile 
and then bring her back, her mother 
did), Maude Adams (she danced for 
him at 6), Margaret Lawrence, Helet 
Hayes, Katharine Cornell, Douglas 
Fairbanks Sr., and scores of others. 


He adds: “And, of course, I had someé- 
thing to do with Alice Brady.” 
his daughter. 

At present the Showman’s chief pre 
occupation is trying to find a good play 
for next season. 


She is 
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CROOK: Enterprising Burglar’s 
PenIs Mightier Than His Jimmy 


As the son of a London prostitute 
whose flat resounded nightly to the 
drunken revelry of pickpockets, bur- 
glars, fences, and con men, Mark Benney 
came to feel that society was divided 
into two classes. The Wide people— 
gay, clever, and glamorous—lived to 
steal. The Mugs—sober, gullible, and 
dull—lived to be robbed. 

Of the two, the boy preferred the 
Wide set; and, in the process of making 
himself socially acceptable, he became 
a crafty thief and housebreaker. In the 
leisure afforded by reform schools and 
prisons he acquired a literary cunning 
that has enabled him, after 23 years of 
crime, to produce a remarkable auto- 
biography: Angels in Undress. (321 
pages, 107,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.50). This is no whine of 
a misunderstood crook. Benney glori- 
fies neither his cronies nor himself. 

There was little honor among the 
thieves who drifted in and out of Soho. 
When Con Collins installed him as 
cashier of the Falstaff Club, headquar- 
ters of the underworld, Benney didn’t 
hesitate to pinch 10 quid a week from 
his benefactor. Twice he planned to 
knock Con on the head and abstract 
additional funds. His farewell message 
was a forged check which stood Con 
20 pounds. 

The Falstaff Club, under Con’s regime, 
was a lively place. Every bawdy, boozy 
evening produced at least one riot. In 
such affrays, customers slashed each 
other with razors and gouged out eyes 
with broken glass. That was usually 
the extent of the damage, for two husky 
chuckers-out were eternally eager for 
exercise. Con was no mean bouncer 
himself: ““Despite his limp, nobody could 
deliver a kick to the stomach with such 
speed and precision.” 

Unforgettable characters crowd this 
fascinat'. > story. Bob Bristol was a 
cork forger. Some London vintners 
would pay commissions to waiters who 
recommended certain brands of cham- 
pagne. To collect, the waiters had to 
turn in the corks. Bob had an elaborate 
equipment of printing inks and dies. 
Bent over his table, he would spend 
hours erasing a cheap name from a 
cork and replacing it with an expen- 
sive star. 

In sharp contrast to this genial rascal 
was respectable Mrs. Quayde, whose icy 
virtue chilled the Queens Tavern. When 
an uncouth person dared to enter her 
barroom “she would freeze immediately 
into dignified outrage, like an empress 
bitten by a bedbug.” 

Whether members of the Wide set or 
mere Mugs, these people are vivid and 
real. Most vivid of all is Benney him- 
self. Readers feel his love for the little 
girl who danced in a mews “like a white 
flame in the blue-gray shadows of eve- 
ning.” They know his choking hatred 
of Gilo, the reform-school bully. They 
skulk as fellow burglars through the 
dark of strange houses, listening fear- 
fully to the breathing of restless sleepers. 

The book is so well done that the 
publishers feel impelled to swear it isn’t 
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You agree—with thousands of other enthusiasts— 
that it’s amazing how so much travel enjoyment can 
be had at so little cost en route to or from California 


on the Challenger—famous Coach and Pullman- 
Tourist Sleeping Car train. 
































Take the Challenger Dining Car meals, for example. 
Breakfast 25¢, luncheon 30¢, dinner 35¢. Each meal 
is substantial and complete. And the food is 


delicious—the service excellent. 


Chic: to Los Angeles, 
one ony eaptow = if. $34. 50 
.9O0 
































Soft blue night lights, free 
pillows, and deep-cushioned 
reclining chairs assure restful 
comfort for coach occupants. 
Women and children may enjoy 
the privacy of their own coaches. 
A Registered Nurse-Stewardess 
is in attendance. 




































3 meals, Ist day 








3 meals, 2nd day. ..... 
Breakfast, 3rd day .... 


Total 




















The Pullman-Tourist Sleeping 
Cars are finely equipped and sur- 
passingly comfortable. All cars are 
air-conditioned—cool and clean. 


round trip in Coaches 
sh 739 between Chicago and 
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the Pacific Coast. 
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between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. 





W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
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a literary hoax. They cite documents 
authentieating the author’s identity and 
insist that no ghost haunted his work. 
Benney himself offers only a partial ex- 
planation. In prison and out, he is an 
avid reader of good poetry and prose. 
He might add that, while he was born 
to be a thief, he was also born to be a 
writer. 


. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


This Life ’'ve Loved. By Isobel Field. 
343 pages, 110,000 words. Appendizes, 
illustrations. Longmans, Green, New 
York. $3. Art student abroad, wife of 
a San Francisco artist, and society 
matron in Honolulu, the author finally 
settled in Samoa with her stepfather, 


Robert Louis Stevenson, and became | 


his amanuensis until his death. Her 


NEWS-WEEK 


autobiography is interesting for its de- 
scriptions of native Edens and its inti- 
mate glimpses of the Stevenson family. 


The Old Bunch. By Meyer Levin. 964 
pages, 401,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $3. This blatantly realistic novel 
about the postwar generation of Chi- 
cago Jews boasts some expert writing, 
detailed reporting, and a large cast of 
characters skillfully handled. But Le- 
vin’s ambitious undertaking raises one 
question: was it worth doing? 


So Unlike the English. By Noel 
Langley. 309 pages, 91,000 words. Mor- 
row, New York. $2. Bright, metallic 
dialogue, casual characterizations, and 
lots of bedroom situations make this 
novel of the London theatrical world. 
The sardonic portraits of a degenerate 
matinee idol and his cronies offer amus- 
ing reading—for sophisticates only. 
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The Stone Field. By Martha Ostenso. 
310 pages, 94,000 words. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $2.50. Jobina Porte works 
on her father’s farm in Northern Wis- 
consin, envying the Hilyards, who live 
in the big house on the hill; she is in 
love with Royce, eldest of the rich 
clan’s third generation. Miss Ostenso 
has yet to surpass her ‘Wild Geese.” 


Living Again. By Felix Riesenberyg. 
339 pages, 113,000 words. Doubleday 
Doran, New York. $3. Exciting recol- 
lections of square-riggers, cargo steam- 
ers, and the ill-fated America, Walter 
Wellman’s polar dirigible. The Amer- 
ica, on which Riesenberg sailed as navi- 
gator, had a minimum speed of 15 
knots; she stuck her nose into a 45- 
mile-an-hour gale. 
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BROOKS BROTHERS VISITING 51 CITIES 


Our travelling representatives, with a complete 
assortment of Suits, Overcoats, Hats, Shoes and 
Accessories, are now visiting 51 cities from coast to 
coast. By writing our New York Store, you can learn 
when they will be in the cities mentioned below. 


ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PRINCETON 
BALTIMORE LAKEVILLE, CONN. PROVIDENCE 
BUFFALO LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. RICHMOND 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ROCHESTER 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE , ST. JOSEPH 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
COLORADO SPRINGS MINNEAPOLIS SAN DIEGO 


COLUMBUS NEW HAVEN SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS NEW ORLEANS SANTA BARBARA 
DAYTON NORFOLK SAVANNAH 
DENYER ,/C OMAHA SEATTLE 

DES. MOINES _ PASADENA SOUTHBORO, MASS. 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE 

EL PASO PHOENIX TACOMA 
HARTFORD PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE. TULSA 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 


Mens i rnishings, 


MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. > NEW YORK 


NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY: STREET * BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 
SS — 


Lanes 


WASHINGTON 


Bats ¢ Shoes 




















IDEA: It Looks Like a Magazine 
But It’s a Paper-Covered Book 


To millions of Americans a book is 
something for somebody else to read 
They find all the literature they need in 
magazines. Would they buy a book if 
it looked like a magazine? Two young 
publishers thought that the answer was 
Yes. 

Last week Paul Palmer and Lawrence 
E. Spivak, editor and general manager 
of The American Mercury, conned 2,000 
reply cards, early returns on an edition 
of 50,000 new paper-bound volumes. 
Ninety-nine per cent of these reported 
a favorable reader response to the first 
American Mercury Book: “The Post- 
man, Always Rings Twice,” by James 
M. Cain. 

Printed on a 5% by 74-inch format 
—the size of The Mercury—the 121- 
page book sells for 25 cents. The pub- 
lishers plan to put out one book a 
month. All of them will be reprints, 
fiction and nonfiction, chosen mainly for 
their readability and published only aft- 
er they have stopped selling in their 
higher-priced bindings. 

The two sponsors, classmates at 
Harvard in 1921, were aware that other 
inexpensive-book projects had preceded 
their own in this country. In 1929 Al- 
bert and Charles Boni embarked on 50- 
cent books—both new stuff and reprints 
—but gave them up a year and a half 
later because the depression cut sales 
below the 75,000 mark necessary to 
produce a profit. Farrar & Rinehart 
tried and abandoned a dollar-book proj- 
ect in 1931. Doubleday, Doran’s dollar 
book club, started the same year, is still 
issuing reprints. 

All these enterprises, .the Mercury 


/ men feel, differ from their own, which 


banks on newsstand distribution and 
magazine buyers. Spivak admits that 
the nicely printed little volumes may 
not herald immediate wealth... “We 


| haven’t considered the profit: We'll be 


dealing in :fractions of pehties:om éach 
book. But-even if we do no more than 
break even on the thing we'll be creat- 
ing a whole new book field.” 
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WISCONSIN: Dyksira Succeeds 


To Frank Post—and Luxuries 


From the regents’ table at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Michael Olbrich 
rose to nominate Glenn Frank, “one of 
America’s great men,’ for the pres- 
idency of the university. That was in 
1925. Dropping the editorship of The 
Century Magazine to accept the post, 
Frank no sooner settled his family in 
Madison than tongues began to click: 
first it was his spats and cane, then 
his wife’s butler who announced guests, 
and finally the astonishing news that 
refreshments at presidential parties in- 
cluded caviar. 

Awkward though such gossip was, 
Frank was in no danger of losing his 
job until he made it clear he wouldn't 
take orders from the La Follette po- 
litical machine. When he did that, a 
group of regents at the behest of Gov. 
Philip La Follette started a movement 
to oust him. This they accomplished 
two months ago by an 8-7 vote. 


Last Sunday, Wisconsin’s regents re- 
ceived the acceptance of the man they 
had elected as Frank’s successor: Clar- 
ence Addison Dykstra, 54, City Man- 
ager of Cincinnati. Having erred with 
too much praise twelve years ago, they 
merely commented this time on the 
president-elect’s “wide training in ad- 
ministrative work with a fine back- 
ground of educational service.” 

Though the Wisconsin post pays $10,- 
000 less than the $25,000 Cincinnati 





INTERNATIONAL 


Clarence A. Dykstra, Wisconsin-bound 


office, Dykstra—who formerly taught 
at the Universities of Chicago, O_.io 
State, Kansas, and California—accept- 
ed it to return to academic work. 

With his year-to-year agreement— 
the regents steered away from the five- 
year contracts. they gave Frank—goes 
the use of the president’s house, auto- 
mobiles, servants, and an expense ac- 
count for official entertainment. 


MINISTER’s Son: Boy Scouts deliver 
Dykstra’s annual four-page report with 
the brief statement: “Here is the City 


MR. DRUDJ 
BOSS WHERE TO GO. 


12 WEEKS LATER] 
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. for a2-weeks vacation 


Do you ever feel like pulling your 
telephone out by the roots and empty- 
ing your desk drawers out the window? 

That feeling needs to be soothed by 
south-sea breezes on sandy shores. . 
cool, invigorating surf ... golf among 
palms and eucalyptus by the sea, a battle 
with a man-size swordfish ...Catalina’s 
moonlight and music... old world 
scenes — bright booths in Spanish Olvera 
Street, Old Missions, Old Mexico—all in 
a land where summers are rainless and 
cool (average 69.4°). 

Southern California offers hundreds 
of new and stimulating experiences: 
over 50 gay resort cities like Santa Mon- 
ica, Beverly Hills, Hollywood, Glendale, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Long Beach; Los An- 
geles County’s unfamiliar citrus, oil and 
movie industries ...snow-peaked moun- 
tains, mile-high lakes, endless orange 
groves and vineyards. 

Costs here are 15% to 32% under the 
average of 20 leading U. S. resorts. Even 
from New York it’s only overnight by 
plane, 2/2 to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by 
auto or bus, 2 weeks via Panama. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book 


TELLS 
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plans your trip for you from start to fin- 
ish: what to see and do, how to get here, 
time required, itemized cost schedules, 
plus over 100 photographs, maps, etc.’. . 
authentic facts not available elsewhe-c. 
Coupon brings it FREE by return mail; 
also, Official California Picture Map. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Come for a glorious vacation. Advise 
anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Prteneneeees MAIL COUPON TODAY...-««e«« 
All-Year Club of Southern Celifornia, 
Div. K-3, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free book with complete details (in- 
cluding costs) of a Southern California vaca- 
tion. Also send free routing by [[] auto, [J rail, 
C) plane, [J bus, [] steamship. Also send free 
booklets about counties checked: [] Los Angeles, 
(Santa Barbara, [] Orange, [] Riverside, [_JSan 
Diego, Inyo, Ventura, San Bernardino, 
0 Kern, Imperial. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
(Please Print Name and Address) 
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medicated with throat- 
soothing ingredients 
of Vicks VapoRub. 








NEWS-W EER .....:. 


the questions you and your friends 
are asking with its coneise, vivid 
portrayal of the current scene. 
Using the trends of yesterday to ex- 
plain the headlines of today .. . to 
point the path of the future ... 
NEWS- WEEK gives you an honest 
and authoritative picture of the 
eurrent seene. Subscribe now ... 
and be sure you are well informed. 
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Manager’s report. I hope you will en- 
joy reading it.” Cincinnatians do enjoy 
it. Dykstra has raised the city’s civic 
standards but kept the taxes lower 
than in any other city of comparable 
size ($16.10 in 1936). Citizens know his 
informality, too: a housewife can tele- 
phone him and ask why the garbage 
truck is late, or call at the City Hal) 
and see him without an appointment. 

But the Dutch Reformed minister's 
son—his grandparents came from Ho]- 
land—shuns publicity; and even Cin- 
cinnatians will learn things about him 
from Geneva Seybold’s article in the 
April Survey Graphic. 

Acquainted with Dykstra from her 
duties on the staff of The National 
Municipal Review, Miss Seybold tells 
how “Dyke” plays the piano and sings, 
of the German shepherd dogs he has at 
home, and how his wife has to watch 
him from giving all his time to work. 


a 
CORNELL: University Receives 
Third Check From ‘L. H. Anon’ 


Six weeks ago Dean Herman Died- 
erichs of Cornell University’s School of 
Engineering received a handwritten 
letter on lined notebook paper. En- 
closure: a $35,000 cashier’s check 
drawn on a New Jersey bank. (Signed 
by a bank, such checks conceal the 
payer’s identity.) The letter—signed 
“L. H. Anon’’—asked that the money 
be put in the college’s endowment fund. 

Last week President Livingston Far- 
rand asked the press to carry Cornell's 
thanks to the anonymous donor. He 
has been heard from twice before: in 
1929 he sent a $20,000 check, in 1930 
one for $10,000—both drawn on the 
same New Jersey bank. 

If Harold Flack, late executive sec- 
retary of the Cornellian Council, alum- 
ni fund-raising agency, were alive he 
might be able to furnish a clue to the 
donor’s identity. Flack’s colleagues 
recall that in 1928 he spoke of an 
alumnus who had spent some time 
that year on the campus writing a book 
on economics and had said to him: 
“Don’t be surprised if I do something 
for the university someday, but when I 
do, no one will know about it.” 


AIN'T: Princeton Philologist 
Reports to a Waiting World 


William Lyon Phelps, English profes- 
sor at Yale, once advocated “Am’t I?” 
as a contraction for “Am I not?” The 
New Oxford Dictionary sanctions “Ain't 
I?” but teachers scowl at pupils using 
the word, andeadults indulging in it are 
generally considered illiterate. 

Last week another professor gave 
“ain’t” a push toward good standing. 
Dr. Harold H. Bender, chairman of 
Princeton’s department of Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures (and an authori- 
ty on the history, origin, and relation- 
ships of words), said that “ain’t” is 
about a year older than the United 
States and that it ain’t tainted with 
illiteracy—it’s “merely colloquial.” 
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Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet and sold‘er 
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Gracie Fields, million-dollzr actress 
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TRANSITION 





Birtupay: Frederic William Goudy, 
designer of more than 100 type faces, 
72, Mar. 8. 


... Lillian Wald, founder of the Henry 
Street Settlement, New York, 70, Mar. 
10. Ill at her Westport, Conn., home, 
she received radio congratulations from 
President Roosevelt. 


.«+-Gen. Edward Smigly-Rydz, Dictator 
of Poland, 51, Mar. 11. 


..- Gabriele d’Annunzio, Italian poet 
and soldier who in 1919 seized Fiume, 
74, Mar. 12. He appeared at the win- 
dow of his Gardone villa to acknowl- 
edge gun salutes from a destroyer 
erected as a monument on his estate. 
ENGAGED: Dorothy Round, former all- 
England tennis champion, and Dr. Do - 
ald Leigh Little, physician in Dudley, 
Worcestershire, her home town. 


..-Lou Holtz, stage, screen, and radio 
comedian, and Phyllis Gilman, photog- 
rapher’s model and actress. They will 
marry “probably in the Autumn.” 


...-Lyla M. Townsend, daughter of 
John G. Townsend Jr., Republican Sen- 
ator from Delaware, and George Prew 
Savoy, Washington attorney formerly 
connected with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s soil Conservation Division. 


..+ Princess Dolores of Bourbon, niece 
of the pretender to the nonexistent 
French throne, and Prince Auguste 
Czartoryski of Lithuania. 


MarrieD: William Curley, managing | 


editor of The New York Evening Jour- 
nal, and Mary Grace of Santa Monica, 
Calif., at William Randolph Hearst’s 
San Simeon, Calif., ranch. The pub- 
lisher gave the bride away. Mrs. Hal 
Roach, wife of the movie director, 
served as matron of honor; the brides- 
maids were.Mrs. James H. R. Crom- 
well (the former Doris Duke); Marion 
Davies; and Mrs. Stephen (Laddie) 
Sanford, wife of the polo player. 


- Mrs. Evelyn Marshall Field, di- 
vorced wife of Marshall Field III, 
grandson and heir of the Chicago mer- 
chant; and Diego de Suarez, Italian 
architect, at Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Divorcep: George W. Naumburg, re- 
tired New York banker, by the former 


Ruth Morgenthau, sister of the Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury, in Reno. They 
were married in 1917. 


Divorce TO BE Soucut: By the for- 
mer Amy Johnson, transatlantic flyer, 
from James A. Mollison, transatlantic 
flyer. “I have asked Amy to divorce 
me,” Mollison announced. “Her inter- 
ests lie mainly now in France while 
mine vary between England and Amer- 
ica ... It baffles me how Amy has put 
up with my many imperfections as a 
husband for so long. We both have 
independent plans for the future.” 

Divorce Sovcnt: By James Hilton, 
British author (‘‘Lost Horizon,” ‘‘Good- 
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LOW FARES to the 
Pacific Northwest 


SPOKANE SEATTLE TACOMA 
PORTLAND - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 
ALASKA - CALIFORNIA 
@ Don’t waste good vacation days tour- 
ing strange highways when it costs so 
little to reach this sportsman’s paradise 
on Great Northern's top train, the 

Empire Builder. 


take the short route 


The Great Northern Railway is the short 
route to the fine cities and the glorious 
vacation playgrounds which surround 
them. Rivers, forests, mountains, the 
sound and the sea are within easy reach. 
Bird and big game hunting in season. 


Great Northern Railway representa- 
tives have full information on a 
number of selected Dude Ranches. 
If you are interested it will pay you 
to get in touch with Great Northern. 


Glacier wai... Park 


STOP-OFF TOURS 
1, 2 and 3 day low cost prepaid Stop- Off 
Tours in Glacier Park have been arranged for 
Empire Builder passengers either westbound 
or eastbound. See “America’s most sublime 
wilderness” from open-top observation buses. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. NW-2 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me information about your service 
to: Glacier, Park (1 Pacific Northwest () 
Alaska (] California [) Prepaid Tours () 
































These wise birds never 
Have to prove 

That Pennzoil makes 
All motors smooth. 

Streamliner trains 
And airlines, too 

Have shown you what 
Is best to do. 

For longer mileage— 
Less to pay, 

Just lubricate 

The Pennzoil way. 





























































@® Many ambitious men 
and women are earning | 
85t0o $50 each month 
in their spare time... 
easily. quickly. 


@ If you too have spare 
time on your hand ... 
want some extra money, 
write now to Represent- 
ative’s Dept., NEWS- 
WEEK, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York City 
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bye, Mr. Chips’), from Alice Brown 
Hilton of London, in Juarez, Mexico, on 
grounds of incompatibility. 


...- By the former Ruth Wilcox, actress, 
from Edgar Selwyn, film producer, in 
Los Angeles, on grounds of cruelty. 
Mrs. Selwyn charged her husband with 
using profane and abusive language. 


...-By the former Maureen Orcutt, 
golfer, from John D. Crews, bond 
broker, in Miami, on grounds of men- 
tal cruelty. Mrs. Crews charged that 
her father’s death had been hastened 
and that she had been humiliated when 
Crews was convicted last year of con- 
tempt of court. Witnesses had testified 
he had claimed he could influence 
Judge Worth Trammell of Florida. 
Judge Trammell married the pair in 
1935. wes 


ARRIVED: Fred E. (“Star Brand Cut- 
lery, Boys”) Fuller, Brooklyn buyer 
who shook hands with the royal fam- 
ily at the British Industries Fair, in 
New York, from England, much dis- 
turbed over reports that he had used 
slang in addressing their Majesties. “I 
wouldn’t do that; I’m a typical Ameri- 
can businessman with good diction.” 
Mrs. Fuller interrupted: ‘Tell the news- 
paper men the story right from the 
start. And button your vest correctly.” 
“You keep out of this,’”’ retorted Fuller, 
buttoning his vest and telling the story 
right from the start: ‘“When the Queen 
asked if I was buying much, I decided 
it would be about time to put every- 
body, including the royal family, at 
ease.” Fuller verdicts on their Ma- 
jesties: King George—‘‘He made a very 
cute exit” [by saying it was time for 
lunch]; Queen Elizabeth—‘‘She looks 
like a Dresden doll’’; the Queen Mother 
—“After speaking to her I have scant 
sympathy for the Duke of Windsor.” 


... Gracie Fields, English comedienne, 
from England, in New York, en route 
to Hollywood. Rumored to receive an 
annual salary of $1,000,000—twice what 
Mae West earns—Miss Fields admitted 
the British Government extracts half 
of it from her in income taxes: “I’m 
paying for rearmament. They’ll prob- 
ably name a battleship after me.” 

Sick List: James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University (left col- 
larbone fractured in skiing accident): 
tightly bandaged, but able to move 
around. 


..- Bea Gottlieb, golfer who once played 
with the Duke of Windsor (poison ov- 
erdose in a suicide attempt after losing 
an assault case against Carey Phelan, 
cafe owner): Queens, N.Y., General 
Hospital found “her condition entirely 
satisfactory; she is doing nicely.” 
Diep: Dr. Elihu Thomson, dean of 
American electrical engineers and head 
of General Electric’s research staff; 
two weeks before his 84th birthday, 
after a three-month illness, in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. Though he held more than 
700 patents for inventions and dis- 
coveries, he was always more interest- 
ed in theories and principles than in 
their practical application. But the 
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Maureen Orcutt Crews, suing golfer 


theories he discovered made practical 
the arc lighting used in street lamps; 
the watt meter that permitted sale of 
current for home lighting; the electric 
welding used in all building operations; 
the transformers and dynamos that led 
to the use of alternating current. Be- 
sides winning almost every American 
scientific honor, Dr. Thomson was the 
only man ever to win the three great 
English science awards: the Hughes, 
Kelvin, and Faraday Medals. 


--+- Howarth (Howie) Morenz, 34, star 
of the Montreal Canadiens of the Na- 
tional Hockey League and one of the 
game’s greatest players, of a heart ail- 
ment, in Montreal. 


.--Dr. William Harding Longley, 55, 
professor of biology at Goucher Col- 
lege, director of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion’s marine laboratory, and one of 
the authorities on tropical: undersea 
life; in Baltimore. 


..- Mina Bruere, assistant secretary of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, former president of the 
Association of Bank Women, and first 
woman bank, executive in the United 
States; after a short illness, in New 
York. 


..- William Graham Browne, 67, pro- 
ducer, actor, leading man and husband 
of Marie Tempest, English comedienne; 
of pneumonia, in London. A few hours 
after his death, Miss Tempest carried 
out his wishes by continuing her role 
in “Retreat From Folly,” the show in 
which they had been acting together. 
She made her entrance to the cue given 
by the dead man’s understudy: “How 
long has she been a widow?” 


.-- Frank G. Shattuck, 76, co-founder 
and board chairman of the Frank G. 
Shattuck Co., operators of Schrafift’s 
restaurants and candy stores. 

Lert: By Huey P. Long, assassinated 
Senator from Louisiana, an estate val- 
ued at $144,870, of which his widow, 
Senator Rose Long, will receive $84,- 
332.32. 
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REGRESSION: Widow Descends 
Life’s Ladder to Infant Stage 


Fifteen years ago F.. Scott Fitzgerald 
wrote a memorable short story, ‘The 
Curious Case of Benjamin Button.” 
Born with long whiskers and a stooped, 
5-foot-8-inch old man’s frame, Ben- 
jamin was a regressive personality. As 
a 3-year-old he used to slip away from 
playmates to talk with his grand- 
father. When he was 60, his 2-year-old 
grandson was his favorite playmate. 

In The Virginia Medical Monthly last 
week Dr. Beverly R. Tucker, poet, 
author of a one-act play, and owner of 
the Tucker Sanatorium, wrote essenti- 
ally the same story that Fitzgerald 
produced in 1922. No fears of a plagia- 
rism suit beset the popular 62-year-old 
psychiatrist: his retrogressive charac- 
ter was lifted from real life. 

Since medical ethics barred use of his 
patient’s name, Dr. Tucker identified 
Ler simply as a member of ‘a good 
Southern family.” Difficulties for the 
lady began with the death of her hus- 
band. Unduly weighted down by the 
responsibility she felt toward her three 
children, she sought a better under- 
standing of their problems by putting 
herself in a more youthful frame of 
mind. 

To achieve this she cast off widow’s 
weeds and adopted the short skirts of 
the middle 20s. ‘“‘The children,” Dr. 
Tucker observed, “becoming more and 
more adult, saw her grow ‘younger.’ 
She discovered that she could not halt 
this regression. 

“It was not long before she gave the 
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children considerable anxiety. They 
had to direct her goings and comings 
and try and persuade her to converse 
less flippantly, but she continued to get 
younger at the rate of a year every 
few months.” 

When the children found the situa- 
tion intolerable, they trundled their 61- 
year-old mother off to Dr. Tucker’s 
sanatorium in Richmond. On admit- 
tance she was a “nice little girl in short 
dresses.”” She had the mental age of a 
6-year-old, liked toys, babbled inces- 
santly, and loved attention. 
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“Despite our efforts to the contrary, | 


in a few months she was 3 or 4 years 
of age. Her enunciation became less 
distinct; 
spoon, spilling food, and had to be as- 


she was careless with her | 


sisted with her feeding. She had ceased | 


to read, and would have crawled around 
on the floor had the nurse so permitted. 

“In several months more she was in 
bed, moving her hands and feet aim- 
lessiy, often whimpering and crying 
like a very young child, and the only 
articulation one could understand was 
her frequent calling for ‘mamma,’ 
‘mamma,’ 


although her mother had | 


passed to the great beyond some 30 | 


years before She now required 
liquid nourishment because she could 
not chew...” 

When the patient’s “age” had dropped 
to 4 months, financial reverses necessi- 
tated moving her to a State institution. 
Here, the last four months of life 
slipped away rapidly. Daily the woman 
grew more infantile—until finally she 
assumed the twisted posture of a fetus. 
Then at last “she was gathered into 
the womb of her Mother Earth.” 

Such personality regressions are not 
infrequent. They are usually caused 
by the desire to return to a less com- 
plicated, more comfortable mode of life. 
When this younger mental age is 
achieved, regression generally stops. If 
it doesn’t, psychiatrists usually can 
halt the downward swing and by sug- 
gestion bring a patient back to his nor- 
mal state. Cases of regression to the 
infantile state, such as Dr. Tucker re- 
ported last week, are extremely rare. 


ARCHEOLOGY: Chicagoans Find 


Earliest Known Statues of Man 


Whenever archeologists sight a mound 
standing out like a huge pock on the 
flat Syrian plains, they may be reason- 
ably sure that it marks the spot of some 
ancient city. Layer by layer these 
mounds grew as one city crumbled and 
another was built on its ruins. 

To investigate one of these humps, 
the University of Chicago’s Oriental 
Institute last year sent Dr. Calvin W. 
McEwan and a party of diggers to Tell 
Jedeideh, outside Aleppo and near fic- 
tionized Musa Dagh. 

Dr. McEwan hired natives to hack out 
a “step” trench up the side of the tell 
(mound) so he could get vertical sam- 
plings from Jedeideh’s oldest and 
youngest cities. From the bottom of 
the heap he extracted a half dozen cop- 
per figurines. 

Last week Chicagoans for the ‘first 











BECAUSE you are an 
| explorer at heart, you’re 
sure to answer Alaska’s 
call to adventure! 

Here is a land for ex- 
ploring—a land of magic 
contrasts, combining warm, sunshine- 
filled days with mighty roaring 
glaciers and great, snow-capped 
mountains rising from sea to sky. 
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Cruise mile on mile through calm 
sheltered seas, under the Midnight 
Sun! Mystery lurks in every fjord. 
Romance lingers in every port of gold, 
totem and old Russian fame. Adven- 
ture awaits in the Interior with 
mighty Mt. McKinley, Matanuska 
Valley and the storied Yukon. 

Attractively low rail and all- 
inclusive steamer fares with vacation- 
length cruises make Alaska the 
adventureland for everyone. Amer- 
ica’s modern air-conditioned trains 
smooth your way to Seattle, where 
amazing cruises begin aboard friendly 
All-American steamers. Cruises range 
from 9 to 36 days round trip from 
Seattle. 
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time saw these 5,200-year-old relics— 
earliest metal representations of human 
beings yet found. The three female fig- 
ures represent goddesses of fertility; 
the males, gods of war. 


* 
CANCER: Omaha Surgeon Tries 
Old Tricks in X-Ray Diagnosis 
Thirty thousand women in the United 


States have breast cancers. In diagnos- 
ing these tumors, doctors generally 
start with external signs: skin may 


have a pebbly “pigskin” texture; if cell 
destruction has started, milk ducts may 
ooze blood; or a retracted, hardened 
nipple may point upward, downward, 
sidewise—it will always point to the 
tumor area. Lumps, which women 
themselves may fearfully detect, indi- 
cate cancer only once in ten times. 

On the basis of these outward signs, 
most surgeons are reluctant to resort 
to amputation, necessary if the lethal 
march of the growth is to be stopped. 
Hence before such surgery—87 per cent 
successful, if done early enough—doc- 
tors like to confirm their suspicions 
with corollary tests. One of the most 
important depends on the use of an espe- 
cially powerful surgical lamp placed un- 
der the breast. Its rays will outline opaque 
malignant cancers; benign tumors are 
usually transparent in this light. 

As a deciding test, the diagnostician 
must turn to an examination of tissues 
in the suspected area. These are ob- 
tained by surgical incision or by the in- 
sertion of a tiny hollow needle that 
draws out threadlike samples. They 
are then placed under the microscope. 
Abnormal cell structure is a positive 
indication of canoer. 

Despite all these tests, 100 per cent 
correct diagnosis has remained elu- 

sive. But in last week’s issue of Sur- 


X-Rays: These new radiographs show skin as well as bones. 
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gery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics, Dr. 
Nymphus Frederick Hicken of the Uni- 


, versity of Nebraska’s medical college 


suggested a new approach that gives 
promise of greater accuracy. 

The 37-year-old Omaha _ surgeon 
graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1929 and spent five 
years at George Washington Crile’s 
famous Cleveland clinic. With his part- 
ner, Dr. Russell Rollin Best, he won the 
American Medical Association’s 1936 
honor award for his method of making 
the gall tract visible on X-ray plates. 

A year and a half ago Dr. Hicken 
used every available method to locate 
a breast tumor. All tests failed. Then 
he recalled how he illuminated the bile 
ducts through which the fluid secreted 
by the liver is dumped into the intes- 
tines: he simply introduced radio- 
opaque materials which would cast a 
revealing shadow on X-ray plates; con- 
tours stood out, just as alimentary-tract 
contours stand out after a patient has 
drunk milk of bismuth. 

Why not, he reasoned, try to intro- 
duce some radio-opaque material into 
the breast? Inasmuch as milk ducts 
have an isolated and complex web of 
tubes, it seemed that they might pre- 
sent the background screen needed for 
the tumor search. 

Dr. Hicken carefully examined the 
breast of “Mrs. L. McC.”—patient No. 
1. Finally he picked out the one milk 
bud on the nipple that had shown a few 
drops of suspicious blood. Into it he 
injected 4 cubic centimeters of lipoio- 
dine; then snapped an X-ray photo. 
The resulting mammogram—a new 
word coined by Dr. Hicken—showed an 
enormously dilated section of tube which 
was the seat of the cancer. 


Accurate diagnosis of 55 cases gave 
Dr. Hicken sufficient data to tell other 
doctors about the new technique. 





BROWN PHOTOS 
Using a device very much 


like a paint sprayer, Dr. Werner Teschendorf of Colegne, Germany, atomizes barium sul- 
phate over a patient’s skin. This chemical forms a thin crust that is radio-opaque and makes 
the sprayed skin area visible on X-ray plates. Thus, the photographs combine the best features 
of portrait and skeleton. 
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Sit-DOWN STRIKE: Tony Dimo climbed 
into a diver’s suit and dropped through 
a hole in Lake Superior’s ice to inspect 
water-intake pipes for Port Arthur, 
Ont. Then he refused to come up until 
city officials agreed to raise his pay. 
He got the raise. 

BurFraLo GIOVANNI: An editorial in a 
Bologna, Italy, newspaper last week 
identified Buffalo Bill Cody as Giovanni 
Tambini, born in Barbigarezzo about 
1840. “This great hero now is proved 
to be a typical Italian—who was full 
of Fascist courage and daring.” (Col. 
William F. Cody was born in Scott 
County, Iowa, in 1846.) 

TALE oF Two Towns: Arthur Kir- 
cher owns a farmhouse in Folsom, N.J., 
and a henhouse in neighboring Ham- 
monton. When stray dogs killed part 
of his chicken flock, he sent Folsom a 
bill for $50. Because the chickens had 
lived in Hammonton, Solicitor Charles 
M. Phillips of Folsom refused to pay. 
Kircher then sent Hammonton a bill 
for $50. Charles M. Phillips—also Ham- 
monton’s Solicitor—refused payment 
because Kircher lived in Folsom. 

SYNCHRONIZED: A year ago in Poca- 
hontas, Iowa, fifteen of Mrs. James 
Gilchrist’s sixteen children had the 
mumps simultaneously. Last week fif- 
teen of the sixteen were sick again- 
with scarlet fever. 

Sates TALK: The New York Herald 
Tribune last week published an ad: 
“Tumble-down house on hilltop for sale 
a No babbling brook. Extensive 
grounds for pushing lawn mower. Bad 
golf, shooting, fishing, etc . . . Dump 
near house with skunks, rabbits, and 
field mice rattling around . Do- 
mestic problems terrible. Price $29,000.” 

STRAINED RELATIONS: When his first 
wife died, J. C. Criner of Blytheville, 
Ark., married his stepdaughter. Criner 
already had two sons and two daugh- 
ters, and soon his stepdaughter gave 
him a third daughter. Result: Criner 
is the new child’s father and stepgrand- 
father; Mrs. Criner is stepmother of 
her half brothers and ha!f sisters, who 
are the new child’s uncles and aunts, 
half brothers and half sisters. 

STRIKE Up THE BAND: In Ellinwood, 
Kan., a band sat down to rehearse “The 
Mickey Mouse March.” Eva Thomason 
blew her French horn, but it merely 
squeaked. The director tried and got 
more squeaks. Then they applied high 
air pressure. Out popped a mouse. 


VACATION WiTH Pay: Associate Jus- 
tice Gavin Craig received a one-year 
jail sentence for obstructing justice. 
But the State Legislature forgot to re- 
move him from office; so the California 
Supreme Court ruled Craig could con- 
tinue to draw his $10,000-a-year salary. 
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